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THE SIEGE OF ST. QUINTIN ; 
OR, 
THE PLOTTERS OUTWITTED. 


A Melo-Drama, altered from the original German of Guelphpfenning, and 
adapted to the English Stage by Boméastes Furioso, late Commander of a 
Troop of Horse. 

Scene I. — Colonel ******'s lodgings; the Colonel is 
discovered sitting in a thoughtful posture before a table co- 
vered with books, papers, §c.—one hand supports his head ; 
in the other he holds a pen. 


Consetay **** > 
Thus far, methinks, we sail before the wind— 
Fate drives me on, and Glory fires my mind ! 
Snug is our mine, well-laid, and dark withall ; 
The foe must yield, or we ourselves must fall. 
Yet he’s a sturdy blade, I know him well— 
Sturdy, as many to their cost can tell ! 
But what of that >—do we not boast a H-ii? 
And S-y—r’s heir, who never wants for will! 
Firz is the lad to make him jump and dance ; 
And S—r—r shall lead him such a dance! 
B—x—y and W-rc—r ev'ry nerve shall strain, 
And make him wish bimself once more in Spain! 
But here why rest I idly thus, and loiter? 


I'll ev’n to horse—away—and reconnoitre! 
[Exit Colonel. 


Scene changes to a blasted heath—Thunder and lightning—A 
dark cave on the left side—with Mischief brooding in the 
corner—in the middie a great cauldron, filled with all man- 
ner of inflammable matter—Four witches seated before it, 
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400 Incantation of the witches. 


Ist Witch. Once, once, and o1 ce, and still once ne. 
Qi Witch. The charges nuw amount to four. 
3d Witch. 1 did my part— 
4th Witch. And I did mine. 
All four Witches in Chorus.—Did we not all ?—by yonder sign ' 
{ Pointing to Mischief, in the corner, 
Ist Witch. Thus io the pot, whilst deftly round I go, 
My share of mischief let me throw, 
Witches march round the cauldron, and successively throw in 
their respective ingredients, to compose the charm. 
ist Witch, in continuation —Hope to gain a splendid name, 
Envy of another’s fame— 
Wish to shine, and make a noise, 
Folly which itself destroys, 
All, in chorus. Stir it long, and stir it well ; 
Black as pitch, and hot as hell! 
2d Witch. Love of anarchy and strife, 
Lust of power, and lust of life ; 
Inexperieuce, self-conceit, 
Here in wicked union meet. 
All, in chorus, Stir it long, and stir it well ; 
Black as pitch, and hot as hell ! 
3d Witch, Disobedience, passion, pride,— 
Wicked heart and tongue allied ; 
Vanity, that vice of fools, 
With contempt of wholesome rules. 
All, in chorus, Stir it long, and stir it well ; 
Black as pitch, and bot as hell ! 
4th Witch. Weakness, willingly deceiv’d ; 
Slander, eagerly believed ; 
Lust, but sure not least of all ; 
Malice, hatred, spleen, and gall ! 
All, in chorus, Stir it long, and stir it well ; 
Black as pitch, and hot as hell ! 


The Genius of Mischief now advances from his dark retreat, in 
the corner of the cave, joins the groupe of Witches : waves his 


wand four times over the cauldron, and emphatically pro- 
nounces the following incantation : 





Approach, each base, ill-omen’d pow’r! 
Infernal sprites, and goblins fell ! 

With evil thoughts in evil hour, 
Atchieve the black designs of hell ! 

Ye imps of darkness ' messengers of ill ! 

Attend my summons, and obey my will ! 


Fresh peals of thunder are heard—a blue, pestilential vapour 


rises out of the ground—airy forms flit and hover around. 
The Genius of Mischief bows, in token of approbation— 










































Pricking of thumbs. 401 


a short pause, adds, 


Thus then I give the pow’r to wound, and harm ; 
Thus seal the spell, and ratify the charm ; 
With wicked purpose, and with deed accurst, 
Advance the work, and—*‘ venom do thy worst !” 
Dame of Witches—the sound of horses’ hoofs heard at a distance, 


ist Witch. By the “ pricking of my thumbs,’’ 

Some gteat horseman this way comes! 
2d Witch. By my palm, which itchés sadly, 

Some one comes who’s counsell’d badly ! 
3d Witch. By the tempest’s sweeping blast, 

Some one comes, who goes too fast ! 
4th Witch. By the heart, on mischief bent, 

Some one comes, who will repent ! 


Enter the Colonel, on horseback, accompanied by Lieut. B. 


Ist Witch. Hail! thou whose fame te future times shall blaze ! 
2d Witchi Hail! thow whose fortune shall thyself amaze ! 

Sd Witch. Hail! thou who shalt cause hosts and hosts to gaze! 
4th Witch. Hail! to the man, who shall see other days! 


Lieut, B. addressing himself to the Colonel, who appears not a 
little bothered. 

LIEUTENANT B. 

Why, gallant Col’nel ! do you stare, 

And start at things that sound so fair? 

And you, ye walking heaps of rags, 

Say, are ye women? are ye hags? 

When speaking to my friend and cousin, 

Your tougues run nineteen to the dozen / 

To him you're prodigal and free ; 

But not a single word for me / 

If you can tell, what none yet could, 

W hat grain shall ro¢ ; what turn out good / 

If you can read through Soutncort’s glass, 

And tell us, what shall come to pass ! 

Then speak to me; though, by the bye, 

I heed you not a fig—not I. 


lst Witch. When ‘wo ride one—one rides behind / 
2d Witch. Both plunge the diteh, when—dlind lends bling f 
3d. Witch. Thou art not he, nor is ke thou ! 
4th Witch. . The Budi has horas, and Worns the Cow { 

All, in chorus Aj) hail to bots—what think you uow? * 


throws a pubyid morsel of heart into the cauldron—and after 
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402 The Ass's soliloquy. 


Lightning, and fresh peals of thunder. The Witches vanish, 
leaving a stench behind them, as they make their exit. The 
cauldron, atthe same time disappears, with an explosion 
similar to that of the fulminating-balls, 


Lieut. B. Or do we take, or do we dream ? 
Or are things really what they seem ? 
Have we got drunk, like Splice, the sailor ? 
Or sve we double, like Jack T-y.-r ? 


Colonel. You am not [— 

Lieut. Nor am 1 you! 
Colonel. The Bull has horns— 
Lieut. The Cow has too! 


Scene changes to a long narrow lane, bordered on each side with 
a lofty hedge. The Colonel, and his companions are met by 
the Witch of Endor, mounted on Balaam'’s Ass— 


Ntrikes the Ass, and offers to ride over him. On a sudden the 
Ass opens his chops, calls out to the Colonel to ‘halt,’’ and 
setting up a most hideous bray, thus addresses him : 

Ass, 

Clear, clear the way! and freely let me pass; 

Nor—horse-man though you be—insult an ss / 

Put up your swords—in vain ye would molest 

An Ass, whose prowess long has stood the test. 

An AnGet might alarm—nay, did so, too; 

But who the devil would éurn tail to you? 

Add—from the angel, when I turned aside, 

To save my master, not myself, I try’d. 

Bataam was mortal, and might justly dread 

The éwo-edg'd sword, which pointed at his head. 

Not so my present charge—she, wond'’rous dame! 

}iternal lives ; still changeless, still the same! 

She mocks your idle rage—no blow can crack 

Her solid scull ; nor cudgel break her back. 

Exempt alike from danger, and from fear, 

Ske scorns the sword, the jav’lin, and the spear! 

She bids you bold defiance—dares you both ; 

At what you will, she meets you nothing loth !” 





Chorug song. 40%, 


She gives you warning—and my witch, I ween, 
Is worth, and more than worth, the four you just have 


seen ; 
She'll do your business ———~- 
* * * e 
* * * 
« * 
* 


Hiatus magnopere deflendus. 

Here there is a most lamentable gap or hiatus in the manuseript, 
which unfortunately leaves us wholly in the dark, as to the 
term on which the Colonel, Balaam’s Ass, and the Witch of 
Endor parted. But from certain fragments, and disjoined 
verses, it should seem they were little satisfied with each other. 
We then meet with two entire lines, after which the text goes 
on regularly. 

I must be crued, who was never kind ; 
“‘Thus bad begins, and worse remains behind.” 

Scene changes toa tavern. The Colonel at the head of a large 
party, among whom are Capt. and Lieut. F s Lord 
A. H ; Marquis W. ; Lieutenants S 
B——-- ; W——-- ; cum pluribus aliis, | Time, midnight. 
The table covered with bottles, some full, more empty—a 
still greater quantity broken, and scattered about the floor— 
glasses in profusion—great noise, and the following lines 
chaunted in general chorus— 


SONG, 


The bottle’s the fun of our table ; 
Ourselves are the planets so bright ! 
The bottle, both willing and able, 
Supplies all his planets with light! 
The devil himself may upset her! 
She’s worse than the mighty begetter / 
The disguise of Old Q—r-n will fret her! 
Enter Waiter. 
The postman has just brought a letter, price 8d. 


Colonel. for that I’m your debtor— 

















Waiter (aside) The pence in my hand would be the better. 
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404 Toast to Hocus Pocus. 


Exit Waiter, grumbling. The Colonel politely requests per- 
mission ta break open the letter, runs over it in silence, pauses 
a moment, and then reads aloud. 


** Your late interview is no mystery to the mam who reads the stars, and 
converses nightly with the moon. What the Witches promised you, will 
prove strictly true ; what they foretold, will most assuredly come to pass.— 
Blind leads the blind—as said the Witch, and your adversary is deeply in the 
ditch—in the mire over head and ears. Profit of this intelligence, and leara 
to admire the prognosticating sagacity of the prophet, who speaketh in pa- 
rables, who readeth the book of fate, who understandeth runic characters, 
and who palmeth falsehood on no man—even the great Astrologer of Blind 
Man) :-Alley. 

: Hocvs-pocus. 
Col. This omens well— 
All. most nobly does it sound, 
Fill up the glass, and let the toast go round : 


Here’s Hocus Pocus /!—in a bumper crown'd. 





The Company, all rise, and toast Hocus-rocus, im a bumper, 
with “three times three.” Hereupon they reseat themselves. 








Col. The deed is done— 

F—— And bravely done—say I— 
Lord H—— Old Q—— is in a ditch— 

Marquis VW—— -- There let him die. 
All. There ever, ever, ever let him lie, 


And '— upon him each, that passes by. 
(Re-enter Waiter.) 
Another letter, Sir, for Colonel P. 
Col. (taking the letter) How much ? 
Waiter. E’en nothing, Sir,— this one comes free ; 
Col. So much the better—both for you and me! 





Reads the letter, and informs the company, that they are ordered 
Jor to-morrow morning, to hear the Sentence of the Court- 
martial of Col. Q—t—n publickly read. 


Col. Amen !—once more I say ; the deed is done! 
God bless the witches !—we’ll have glorious fun / 
All, (rising and waving their hats in token of applause) 
Bravo! bravissimo / to-morrow’s sun 
(If I’m a prophet) shall, as sure as gun, 
Behold a deed that will—astonish every one / 








Levi Samuel's advertisement. 40a 


Scene again changes to an open place. Time, Morning. Co! 
Q— is discovered stuck fust, up to the horse's belly ina 
quagmire. The officers of the crack regiment arrive, au pas 
de charge, and seeing their commander in this perilous pre- 
dicament, set up a loud shout. At this critical moment the 
sky becomes obscured with lowering clouds ; flashes of light- 
ning and peals of thunder rend the air. A hand is seen in 
the sky, holding a balance, with the. awful label—* Ora et 
labora.” The heavens open—two illustrious elder princes of 
Albino descend from the seats of bliss, in a human shape ; yoke 
them selves to arope, which is passed round the distressed Q---, 
and drag him triwmphanily, both horse and rider, out of the 
ditch. The Adjutant-General appears with a large extin- 
guisher in his hand, which on this occasion, through the imme- 
diate interposition of supernatural agency, becomes vocal, and 
From which issue these words : 


“Gemmen! to tell you grieves me sore: 

“Ye are not what ye were before. 

““ Nor where ye were, shall ye remain : 

‘*So sheath your swords, and off again.” 
All. Is this the sight then, which we came to see ? 

(addressing themselves to Col. P.) 

Is this the fun, the witches promis’d thee ? 
Col. Alas! they pa/med queer palmers upon me! 
Marquis W. [ll to my pot’ries—wherefore should I not ? 
Capt. F. Don’t talk of pots, he sends us all pot! 

I'll doff my jacket, and I'll it too; 

And apropos—here comes the Jew! 

What say you, Levi, will you *buy ? 


_— 





* The following ludicrous advertisement appeared in a cer- 
tain Morning paper: Second-hand Clothes---* Levi Samuel's, 
at the sign of the King of Hanover, Rosemary-lane, begs leave 
to inform the public, and especially any young nobleman or 
gentleman going into the army, that he has on sale an assort- 
ment of German regimentals, as good as new, both for dress 
and undress, They have seen some service, but are not at all 
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406 His stock on sale. 


Levi. “1 love good bargains, Sir,”’—say I ; 
Lieut. F. Well said the witch : ‘ the Bull has horns,’ I vow, 
He knows their use— 


Liut. S. So likewise does the Cow / 
Lord H. This is up-hil/ work, with a vengeance—burn me, 
Lieut. F. Such Somersets as this must overturn me' 


What think, what say ye now of Major JI—w—d ? 
Lieut. W. Tell any lie you please; ev’n call him—coward / 
Lieut. What meant that band and Jabel in the sky, 

On which some curious Latin words I spy ? 

Capt. F. No Latin, honey. You may swear, 

Ora, in Irish, meaneth pray’r. 

(The pray’r’sent up by Q—1r—n’s wife. 

Labora means an active fife. 

The P— is kind to all his neighbours: 

How hard he tugs’ how hard he dabours / 

(Curtain falls. 





tarnished, having been worn by officers of tried and approved 
courage and honor, who never turned their backs on an enemy. 
The German taylors (as they are apt to do) have rather over- 
loaded them with lace and finery : but with some alteration 
they might answer for an Hussar regiment, and made more fit 
for British soldiers, ‘Levi Samuel has at present for sale, Re- 
gimentals for two Lieutenant-Colonels, ten Captains, twelve 
Lieutenants, and one Cornet. 

** Levi Samuel takes the liberty of acquainting the public 
that, if not immediately purchased, they will be sold to any 
Manager of a Theatre. In their present state, they would an- 
swer, without any alteration, for Merry-Andrews, Fops, or any 
other ridiculous characters iu the drama. For further parti- 
culars, apply to Levi Samuel's, at the sign of the King of Ha- 
nover, corner of Marshal-court, Rosemary-Jane. 








{ 407 ) 


CALEDONIAN CORRESPONDENCE, 


Blest be those walls where hospitality 

And welcome reign at large! 

There may you oft of social cheer partake, 
And love and joy, pleasures that to the mind 
Convey ideal pictures of the bliss supreme ! 


But hark ! the chiming clocks to dinner call, 
A hundred footsteps scrape the marble hall. 





Copy of a Letter from a Gentleman in Edinburgh to his Friend 
in Kirkwall. 
Edinburgh, Feb. 12th, 1814. 
Dear Docror, 

I was duly favoured with your three letters, and you 
will think it high time I should be ‘saying something for 
myself. Your handsome present of the dive geese was a 
Curiosity and treat to persons who seldom see any thing 
of the winged tribe beyond a hen; and the novelty of their 
arrival brought in all the neighbours to see the show : 
they acted their part to admiration, and said as much 
for themselves as geese could say, for they looked as if 
we had been a band of robbers, who had received them 
into keeping, and refused every attention and kindness, 
would eat nothing, and considered themselves very ill 
used ; they all fell, one by one, under the block, although 
I ordered, in case they could live in such a place as this, 
that they should have my houses to inhabit, and my gar- 
dens to walk in, and steps were taken for this purpose ; 
because every time I met them in their walks, they 
would remind me of him who sent them, and all the 
tribe that inhabit the peaceful regions of the Orkney 
Islands. a 

In the second place, I did not forget your commission 
for the contract for oatmeal, and a vessel shall be loaded 
instantly, with a supply of provisions in case of famine; 
for what in the world would become of so good and 
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408 A jaunt to Glasgow. 


kind a people were they exposed to suffer want in the 
midst of wealth and riches! for turkeys, geese, hens, and 
capons, are riches of their kind, and there are few of my 


friends but relish aud enjoy them more than any other 


kind of wealth. 

The salted geese were excellent, but they want a re. 
lish: you were not present to partake of them, and this 
made them heavy aud insipid; while, had you been with 
us, they would have had a relish very superior to any 
thing we have in ordinary at table. Now, the best 
way to get at this relish is to come and see us in sum- 
mer: I will take a jaunt with you to Glasgow, Dum- 
fries, or any sucl moderate distance; but should you 
not relish this, suppose L should come to Orkney to see 
you, for it is seven years since James P promised 
to come, aud talked about it, which be continues to do 
still, and Lam no wiser. Now could you not write him 
a letter? and if be and Mrs. P. would join my wife, and 
take five or six children each, (for we can spare them, and 
leave as many more of the eldest and youngest behind,) 
we might freight a sloop, and you might provide a fur- 
nished house for ten days (more or less,) for we must stay 
that time if we do come; and then, mercy on the hens, 
geese, and turkeys, there will be a famine of that kind; 
a hen that you sell for a groat, will be a dollar; geese 
and turkeys will be nominal, as there will be none left at 
auy price, andthe breed will become extinct. J. P. has 
a thousand plans in his head at a time, and they are all 
of the good-natured and innocent kind, for he amuses 
himself and his friends by anticipations and contingencies ; 
but for realizing any thing out of his trade, he thinks 
nothing about it: he is fond of tradesmen of every de- 
scription, and they are equally fond of him; he is for 
ever building up and pulling down, and I have advised 
him to become a ma:on, for he has more ground than 
would contain all Kirkwall. 

This is a dreadful place at the present season of the 
year; nothing but storms of snow, frost, sleet, and rain, 











Lord Nelson and Lady Wamilton. 409 


that I have not been out for a month ; now in Orkney 
there can be no such thing, the sea-breeze keeps you 
always free from frost, and the open free air from rain 
and sieet. When 1 come to see you, if I like the place 
as well as the people, I mean to retire to it, buy a few 
acres of land, smell fresh air, and get clear of smoke, dirt, 
dust, and courts of law, for your dwellings must be 
pleasant, and your air pure and uncontaminated ;_ while 
here, in some places, you may cut it with a knife, If 
your roads are good we can take a ride, and if your 
ground is fertile have a garden, raise pease and cucum- 
bers, radishes, parsley, and turnips, and grow grapes and 
melons, But I must have a description of the place be- 
fore I come. I do not knew but a sea-voyage, and some 
of your fresh air, might be of use to my disorder, and 
we shall make a trial by taking up our chimuey in Kirk- 
wall fora month or two, rise at four, break/ast at seven, 
dine at twelve, and dose all the afternoon by the sea- 
shore, chase after a crab, pick up a parton, have a boil- 
ig ef wilks, cut up a goose, smother a rabbit, smoke a 
Pipe, and finish the day with ale of your own brewing, 
aglass of highlands, anda tumbler of toddy! 

What will we be able to make o’ Jamic P ? he 
has turned so sober and methodical—if he chances to 
find us out, he'll tell you to have nothing to do with 
such concerns, and that Andrew must not be led with 
odd whims and stories of mine. But Andrew must judge 
for himself; you must come and sce his new house, po- 
licy, and gardens. The goodness of his heart, and his 


hospitable disposition, you kuow already sufficiently. 
Adieu! Q. 








- 





LORD NELSON ann LADY HAMILTON, 


see eo 


In the mole of Palermo lay anchore! two Spanish 
ships of sixty-four guns, each having on board a large 
and valuable cargo of quicksilver; these vessels had been 
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410 The King of Nuples. 


blockaded in the harbour of Trieste upwards of two 
years by a British squadron, under the orders of 
Commodore Hood, who was compelled to raise the 
blockade by a‘superior French squadron, which in 
the brilliant Mediterranean careerof Sir John Jervis was 
permitted to leave Toulon, and ravage the Archipelago 
with impunity. The Austrian government were on the 
point of forcing these two vessels to sail, and Com- 
modore Hood hovered off the port, like an eagle, ready 
to pounce upon the prey he had so long and so keenly 
watched, when behold the tri-coloured flag, unknown in 
those seas, appeared, and it was only from superior 
knowledge of the passages betwixt the numerous islands 
that he effected his escape, leaving one frigate, the 
Nemesis, of twenty-eight guns, a prize to the unexpected 
foe. The Commodore arrived in San Fiorenzo bay in 
time to witness the disgraceful evacuation and flight from 
Corsica, occasioned by the removal of his uncl>, Lord 
Hood, from the Mediterranean command, Often, very 
often, did Commodore Hood express his vexation at los- 
ing such valuable prizes, and his ardent wish to meet 
them again, even single-handed. 

It was these very ships, returning from a second voyage, 
which he now found at Palermo. At a dinner given by 
the British ambassador, the Spanish ships naturally be- 
caine the subject of an interesting conversation, and 
it was determined to solicit leave of Ferdinand to cut 
them out of the harbour. The Zealous had orders to 
prepare for the purpose. Weak, easy, and simple as the 
poor king had always shewn himseif—yielding as the 
Minister Acton hitherto had been to Lady Hamilton's 
solicitations, the permission required was flatly refused. 
In vain were threats and menaces resorted to. The king 
himself, it was generally said, asked if they took him for 
the Dey of Algiers, by requesting him to do an act which 
would disgrace him for ever in the eyes of all nations, 
and declared, that although he knew his cannon could 


not protect them from force like the British, he would 














Conduct of the Spuniards, All 


yet strive allin his power to do so. Whether Nelson or 
Lady Hamilton was the first to move for this deplorable 
proof of bad faith, I do not pretend to say, though at 
the time I wason the spot. It did not, however, surprise 
me, as I had been present a very short time previous at 
Naples, when the truce concluded by Captain Foote was 
broken by Nelson, and the unhappy prisoners given up 
to Ferdinand’s vengeance.—Of this more hereafter. 
Other methods were resorted to in order to provoke 
the Spaniards themselves to a breach of neutrality: the 
Perseus sloop of war was anchored along-side of them, 
and under pretence that the Spaniards were going to 
board, manned all her yards with boarders, and irritated 
the Spaniards by open defiance. This would not do; 
the phlegmatic Don contented himself with declaring 
that he was too much in need of the protection of a 
neutral port to break it so wantonly. The Spanish 
boats took in water at the same place with the British, 
where they were served in turn according to their arri- 
val on the beach: one morning two British boats arrived 
after two Spanish had commenced watering, and imme- 
diately ordered the Spaniards to desist and give place to 
their betters; this being haughtily refused, a scuffle en- 
sued, which terminated in favour of the British, several of 
the Spaniards being maimed, and one lieutenant thrown 
off the pier into thesea, Lady Hamilton, who was present, 
(by accident of course) laughed heartily, and highly ap- 
proved of the conduct of her tars. [Even this had not 
the desired effect. The Spaniards remained immoveable, 
when, as the last effort of shewing teeth when you are 
unable to bite, at a bottle party, where all councils of 
war were at that time held, a bold defiance was sent off 
to the Dons, implying that the Vanguard of seventy-four 
guns would meet both their ships of sixty-four guns 
outside the Bay, to combat, the Admiral piedging bis 
good faith that no other ship should interfere; or the 
Sea-horse, of thirty-eight guns, would fight either of them 
singly. The answer of the Don was laconic: “ Tis our 















412 Debaucheries at Palermo. 


cargoes of quicksilver you wish to grapple with, and not, 
our ships; but I hope, with the blessing of the Virgin, 
you shall do neither.—May God preserve you a thou- 
sand years!”—TYo the British Admiral at Palermo. 

Thus concluded avery disgraceful effort to our own 
mortification. The Spaniard was as good as his word— 
he landed his quicksilver, and sent it safe to Spain in 
neutral bottoms. He sailed with his light ships, and was 
chased by the Zealous, Captain Hood, who for a whole 
day of baffling winds kept nearly within guneshot; a land 
breeze favored the Dons, who got snug into Carthagena: 
It appeared as a just judgment upon our avarice and 
bad faith that they should be thus fortunate, and that 
Hood was the last man who witnessed their triumph. 

Palermo, immersed in riot and debauchery, exhibited 
nothing but scenes similar to those 1 have described, 
The Spaniards were only just departed, when the British 
squadron, arriving from one of Lady Hamilton’s short 
cruises, gave a grand fete on the water to Ferdinand and 
his court. ‘The ships were all decorated with flags and 
streamers, fired royal salutes, manned yards, &c. &c, 
as the royal party sailed through; amongst them, fol- 
lowed by upwards of a thousand boats, with bands of 
music playing, Nelson and Lady Hamilton led the van, 
in a twelve-oared barge. The king, in one of eight oars, 
was not paid much attention to; but he amused himself 
in the princely sport of shooting sea-gulls. Could he but 
have nian ged his kingdom as hedid his gun, Sicily would 
have had the best government in Europe, The whole 
party visited the Minotaur, a Nile-ship, commanded by 
Sir Thomas Louis, and partook of a splendid cold colla- 
tion; aud returning in procession to the Foudroyant, royal 
salutes were again repeated. ‘T'he dinner on board that 
ship was served on tables reaching the whole length of 
two decks; even the cannon were removed to make way 
for fruit and chocolate tables on each side, Nelson, on 
this occasion, seemed to foster a momentary wish for 
other scenes—scenes which had made him the darling of 
his country, and the dread of her foes—scenes, which 
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had placed him on a pinnacle of glory, that now moul- 
dered beneath his feet. He quitted early the dinner- 
table, and taking a turn upon the quarter-deck with one 
of his officers, appeared more than commonly thought- 
ful; leaning over the breast-work, that commanded a 
view of riot, intemperance, and gluttony, he exclaimed, 
in bitter agony of mind,—‘‘ D— such doings, when 
will there bean end to them ? By G—, my ship looks 
just like a pastry-cook’s shop.” Here ended his solilo- 
quy ; Lady Hamilton who knew better than to suffer him 
long from her sight, came in search of him—a single 
smile drove back the rising spirit, and he passed with 
her to make the first in a scene he was just beginning 
to detest and despise—Sic transit gloria mundi. Vessels 
of burthen, surrounded with looking-glasses which reflect- 
ed the fireeworks in a thousand directions, were placed 
at the stern of every ship. The ships also were illumi- 
nated from the water to their mast-heads, and fired 
salutes at every toast which was drank. The city also 
was a blaze of light, and the forts repeated every gun 
fired by the fleet.—This splendidly extravagaut fete, 
which [have no doubt consumed much of that money 
that Lady Hamilton new laments the want of, was equal, 
if not superior, to the same instances of profusion and folly 
we have recently bad such just reason to deplore at home. 
An unfortunate accident happened which may be 
considered worthy of being recorded. One of the guns 
of the Swiftsure off Palermo, was shotted, by which a 
man in the town .was killed. This being made known 
to Lord Nelson, by a person of consequence from the 
shore, his lordship declared he would punish the gunner 
of the ship for neglect of duty, pay the expence of bury- 
ing the man, and, in case he had left a family, would un- 
dertake to provide for them, The shore gentleman 
gravely answered that his lordship must do more; the 
person slain being a friar, his convent would not be 
satisfied unless he made them a handsome donation ; 
Lord Nelson quickly replied—‘* You, sir, and the friar 
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may go to the devil together; 1 won’t pay a farthing for 
him, nordo I care if all the friars in Palermo were killed '” 
An officer was instantly ordered to turn the gentleman 
out of theship, which he did in no very gentle manner, 
quickening his motion by a kick on that part where in 
all countries but Italy honour is supposed to be lodged. 
Nelson had a mortal antipathy to monks and friars. When 
captain of the Agamemnon, in the year 1794, he picked 
up a lass at Genoa, and retired to have a little private 
conversation with her near a church: a worthy friar, 
who observed the whole of the transaction, and felt per- 
haps offended that he had not been employed as pimp, (for 
most of the friars in Italy are pimps) took the liberty of 
sharply rebuking him: this Captain Nelson took in good 
part, and politely requested the friar to accompany him 
on board to dinner; the invitation was accepted, but 
instead of a good dinner, Nelson handed him over to the 
boatswain, who treated his back with a better flogging 
than ever it had received in his private devotions. The 
poor friar was then brought before the man he had 
rebuked; Nelson told him, ‘‘ Here, Sir, are two dollars, 
the sum you would have received had you pimped for 
the girl; here are two sous for the advice you gave me; 
and here are two dollars more to pickle your back: now, 
Sir, begone, and think yourself well off; for there is not 
a rascally priest in Genoa but would gladly be flogged 
for half that sum.” 

I had this atiecdote from an officer who was with Nel- 
son at the time. . 

The supineness of Nelson gave rise to many disasters, 
and in proportion as his attachment to Lady Hamilton 
increased, so did his neglect of duty. I say neglect 
of duty, because [can prove it was so in various re- 
spects, and ona variety of occasions. His best friends 
will not presume to say he did his duty in harbour. 

An accident happened at this period which filled every 
bosom with indignation, and helped more than any thing 
to rouse the British tion frotn inglotious repose. 
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_ A small French polacre was fitted up to carry home 
dispatches, and one of Nelson’s lieutenants placed in 
command of her ; she mounted ten small guns, and took 
charge of six sail of vessels to convoy as far as Gibral- 
tar. ‘The very day of her departure, within thirty miles 
of Palermo, she was attacked by two large French 
privatcers, one of her convoy was captured in sight of the 
harbour, and the others chased in with the polacre. 
The Frenchmen, who knew well that we had not a sin- 
gle smail vessel to send after them, coolly reconnoitred 
the port, and then sailed away unmolested. To keep a 
large squadron without one attendant small vessel is cri- 
minal neglect in any one: as well might a line of battle- 
ship be sent to sea without boats, This roused Nelson: 
being attacaed even in Lady Hamilton's capital, lowered 
his consequence; and even tie Sicilians began to lam- 
poon her lidyship as the petticoat admiral :--orders were 
issued to prepare for sea, and the admiral himself went 
and visited the merchant vessels in order to purchase two 
fit tor sloops of war. But, alas! even this service, which 
required rapidity of execution, was delayed from day to 
day, and at last totally marred by Lady Hamilton. A 
fine ship was bought and fitted to carry eighteen guns, a 
second was pitched upon by Sir Thomas Trowbridge, 
equally fine; when, behold! Nelson refused to complete 
the purchase, and bought a brig scarcely fit for carry- 
ing coals. 

The history of this purchase isstrangeand true. A 
Mr. Yawkins had a gutter hired into the service, in which 
he came up to the Nile with dispatches: this vessel was 
afterwards lost near Naples, and the full value of her 
paid to Mr. Yawkins, with a reward commensurate to 
his services. At Naples he bad been introduced to Lady 
Hamilton; he was arough, handsome, talkative fellow— 
all powerful recommendations to her ladyship’s favour. 
At Naples, Mr. Yawkins bought a brig, and traded to 
various parts of the Mediterranean. At the time Nel- 
son bad determined to buy the sloops of war, this gen- 
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tleman and his brig arrived off Palermo—he instantly 
waited upon his old friend, met a most gracious recep- 
tion, was mude to reside in her hotel, was made one of 
her daily and nightly attendants ;—and her ladyship made 
Nelson fonce more) forget the good of the service, break 
his word with Sir Thomas ‘Trowbridge, and give Mr. 
Yawkins four thousand dollars fora brig not worth as 
many shillings, unfit for the service in which it was de- 
stined to be employed. ‘The brig was fitted out, put in 
commission, sailed, and, as Yawkins vauntingly predict- 
vd, was lost upon the first lee-shore she came to,* 

i will relate another instance of the profligacy which 
prevailed in this Cyprian capital. Nelson, when half 
tipsey, would oiten do the duty of his inferior officer, from 
mere whim. Early one evening he was perambulating the 
streets with Lady {lamilton, stopping all they met, and 
pryiug into every house of suspicious fame they found 
open: in one ol these places, dedicated to Venus and 
Bacchus, a party of oflicers were enjoying themselves; 
when, behold, the Antony and Cleopatra of the modern 
Alexandria popped upon their orgies, and sat down with 
them to carcuse; they were nut so disguised but to be 
instantly known by one of the officers, the boatswain cf 
Nelson’s own ship. After much mirth, and Nelson pay- 
tng his part of the reckoning, he, with his fair partner, 
sallied forth in quest of fresti adventures. ‘The boatswain 
followed them until they housed at Lady Hamilton’s, 
when he proposed to his companion their going to court, 
as the adiniral wonld not be there: being half tipsey, they 
soon dressed, and steered to the palace, where they 
Were instantly admitted, on saying they were officers of 
Nelsou’s ship. The one was a midshipman, easily known 
Hy his dress; the uniform of the boatswain having blue 
lappels, anda laced hat, gave bim the appearance of a se- 


——_) 





* Mr Yawkins now commands the Chesterfield packet, sail- 
ing between the Isle of Man and Guernsey ; he confirmed to me 
this story when I last saw him in 1807. 
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cretary, purser, or surgeon. ‘To him much attention 
wis paid, and being, in reality, a very genteel man, speak- 
ing Italian well, he was introduced to the court, and 
had the pleasure to play a game at cards with the maids 
of honour. The court of Sicily (except on state days) 
never comprised more than twenty or thirty couple of 
both sexes, who part early to partake of pleasures the 
court of love only does not forbid. As soon as the court 
broke up, it was signified to the boatswain that his ma- 
jesty wished to see him in his closet. ‘The boatswain, 
now a little sober, began to quake; but it was too late 
for retreating. Being cordially greeted by the civil Ferdi- 
nand, whoconferred upon him the honour of knighthood, 
he was handed through alane of gentlemen, in green 
coats with golden sprigs in their hands, and put into a 
handsome chariot with one of the maids of honour: how 
he passed the night no one who has been at Palermo can 
be ata loss to guess. Next day the whole scene was 
discovered by Lady Hamilton: the midshipman being 
avery young man, escaped with a reprimand, the boat- 
swain, although an excellent officer in his station, and 
who had shared the fortunes of Nelson for years, was 
by him dismissed for ever from the service. The fate 
of this man was commiserated; his fault was at most 
a drunken frolic, and Ferdinand’s orders of knight- 
hood were so very cheap, that every day the Bri- 
tish officers spurned them; there was not a midship- 
man went tothe palace with a letter but he was called 
in and dubbed a knight; and I verily believe a hog would 
have been knighted if he could bave knelt, and grunted 
out, “ May it please your majesty.” ‘The fortunes of this 
boatswain are worth following. The maid of honour, 
who noticed him on the night of his glory, took him 
under her protection—a thing common in Italy ; an order 
was then procured for him to quit the island—his fair 
protector (now his wife) went with him to Sardinia; 
she was rich, and four years he was living in Cag- 
liari, keeping open house for every Englisliman who went 
there. 
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Nelson was not always severe; his heart was naturally 
humane, but he had little discrimination; like the man 
who throws away his money toall who beg in the streets, 
he rewarded equally the bad and the good: it was enough 
for him to see that you wanted his helpiug hand; he 
extended it without enquiring whether you merited it 
ornot, It is singular, that amongst his followers those 
(with a few exceptions) whom he selected as bis chief 
favorites did no credit to his choice; and because he 
granted them not ail the honours and promotion they 
thought themselves entitled to, they have laboured to 
disparage his memory—they have certainiy injured the 
memory of his judgment by their actions, but have hurt 
their own characters more. 

Nesbit, the son of Lady Nelson by her first husband, 
whom he speaks of so affectionately in a letter to her, 
relating the loss of his arm, behaved to him at last so as 
toembitter several years of his life: indeed, J know that he 
made use of both presumptuous and ungrateful language 
to the man who raised him to fortune, and without 
whom he would have been nothing ;—he had not talents 
to qualify him for a shop-boy. 

Can we wonder at this, when we behold the best and 
dearest friend Nelson ever boasted of—the woman for 
whom he won all, and lost all—for whom he prayed in 
his Jast moments, and to whom he would have dedicat- 
ed all his remaining years had he not been kindly cut off 
by Providence, and thus prevented again losing the 
glory be had acquired, in the arms of a wanton—Can we 
wonder at ingratitude in others, when we find it even in 
her? In vain does Lady Hamilton say she was duped out of 
his letters. Hadshe valued his fame, and loved his memory, 
she would have cherished them with a miser's care, Orelse 
committed them to the flumes;—but, I think, I know 
her ladyship better; and have no doubt on my mind but 
they were published with her privity and consent; she 
would rather live to after ages a * * , as than slumber into 
a virtuous oblivion, The most favorable construction we 
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can put upon such conduct is, to suppose that it proceeds 
from an uncontrolable levity of mind, or an unbounded 
vanity, that spurns all the ties of morals, decency, good. 
manners, and respect for the dead, 

At Palermo, Lord Nelson met with an officer in very 
indifferent circumstances, seeking employment in the 
Sicilian navy, whom he relieved with his purse, and by his 
patronage had appointed him to a guard-ship, which the 
young officer wished, in order that he might be near his 
wife and two children. In this ship he remained two 
years ; Lady Hamilton noticed his wife; her bounty and 
that of Lord Nelson enabled them to live in affluence, 
and, finally, Nelson took the eldest boy on board bis own 
ship. The father made an application to Lord Nelson 
for a favour he thought proper not to grant; this so ir- 
ritated him, that he requesied leave of absence to go to 
England, in order, as he alleged, to look after a small 
property which had been left him: this the admiral 
readily granted, and moreover ordered him a free pas- 
sage in the first ship going, telling him that whether he 
succeeded or not, to return, and he should find him still 
his friend. Lady Hamilton promised to take care of his 
family, and, by the admiral’s desire, made him accept of 
twenty pounds to bear his expences. Mr. Lewis, (for 
that was his name,) with many tears bade adieu, and 
sailed tor England. Can the reader be told, without 
imprecating a curse upon such a being, that this man 
sailed for the sole purpose of presenting a memorial to 
the lords of the admiralty against the conduct of his 
benefactor at Palermo, particularly exaggerating the 
business of the vessel captured jn sight of thefleet ? Such 
a deed of depraved ingratitude, 1 belheve, was never 
equalled, When this wretch arrived on boar! the Zea- 
land, then stationed at the Nore, he was ordered to send 
his business to town, ‘The charges were transmitted to 
Lord Nelson with a desire to know his wish as to bring- 
ing Mr. Lewis to a court-martial, aud also a Mr, Camp- 
bell, his coadjutor in this iniquitous affair. The answer 
of Lord Nelson was worthy of his great name ; he said 
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“ he could punish Lewis, but that by so doing, tlie in- 
nocent, (alluding to his family,) would suffer for his 
guilt; that he wished him merely to be sent into any 
ship not coming up the Mediterranean, for he would 
never again have such a * * * * beneath his most dis- 
tant command.” Lewis and Campbell were accordingly 
sent on board a brig that sailed for the West Indies, 
foundered on the passage, and every soul on board pe- 
rished. I knew them both; there was nothing particu- 
lar in the features of either. Yet Sir Thomas Trow- 
bridge declined receiving Lewis on board the Culloden, 
declaring, that he had uo other reason for refusing him 
but that he did not like bis looks. Nelson, with a hu- 
wianity superior to all littleness of soul, not only procure 
ed the widow a pension, but added to it thirty pounds 
yearly out of his own pocket; nor be it forgotten, that 
Lady Hamilton still cherished ber with the oflices of 
friendship, and on coming to England brought her also, 
and saw her safely settled amongst her relatives in Nor 
folk. ‘The boy grew daily iu favour with Nelson, who 
made him a lieutenant about a year before he died at Tra- 
falgar; and as Nelson never abandoned those he promoted, 
perhaps he witnessed, with bitter anguish, the last mo-= 
ments of his benefactor, 

The failings, follies, nay vices of Nelson, were mani- 
fold; but his virtues overbalanced them all—his heart 
was as tender as his soul was brave. J. M. 
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I FIND very Opposite opinions maintained by two differ- 
ent writers on the subject of Junius, under the signatures 
ot Alpha and Omega in your work for September and 
October. And asl have read not only Mr. Woodfall’s 
edition of Junius, but Lee’s Memoirs, and Dr. Girdle- 
stone’s and all other publications on this interesting 
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subject, I am inclined to believe that Alpha as much 
surpasses Omega in powers of thinking, as the letter Al- 
pha precedes Omega in alphabetical arrangement. 

Omega admits that great internal evidence has been 
produced in favour of Lee, but calls, in a triumphal tone, 
for the proofs that Lee was in this country at the time 
Junius was publishing in the Advertiser of Mr. Woodfall. 
Now, Sir, [think there is great proof to be drawn from 
Dr. Girdlestone’s book, and Lee’s Memoirs of this fact, 
had Omega taken that care in reading to which he so 
much pretends. For Lee (in his Memoirs, fo. 300) says 
to Mr. Colman in a letter dated Warsaw, May 1st, 1767, 
“* I have been two months at this place waiting to join the 
Russian army, and I am afraid I shall be obliged to wait 
a month longer.” In the same Memoirs there is a letter 
from Sir Thomas Wroughton, who was at that time our 
ambassador at Warsaw, dated the 2yth April 1767, viz. 
dated one day prior to Lee’s letter from Warsaw, acknow- 
ledging the reception of a letter which Sir Thomas had 
just received from Lee in England, with the offer to exe- 
cute any commission for Sir Thomas in this country. 
How then is this ubiquity of Lee to be reconciled, but 
by the method which Dr. Girdlestone took ? Sir Tho- 
mas mentioned in his letter, that the assembly of the 
dissidents having lately formed into two confederations 
in Poland and Lithuania, supported by a Russian army 
of 30 or 40,000 men, a diet extraordinary was ex- 
pected in August, or the latter end of September. On 
turning to the history of Poland in the Annual Register, 
and Encyclopedia Britannica, it will be found that the 
assembly of the dissidents, and army in Lithuania, took 
place in March 1767, and that the diet extraordinary 
was held on the 5th of October 1767. Is not then the 
validity of the time and place of Sir Thomas Wroughton’s 
letter historically proved? and of course the fiction, 
with respect to place, of the letter of Lee to Colman. 

It is very possible for a person to be admitted to a (éte- 
é-téte party in London without his being publicly known ; 
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it is equally possible for a person who had access to fo- 
reign journals, and who had a Correspondent at Warsaw, 
as Sir Thomas Wroughton’ s letter confesses Lee had,to be 
vacquainted with the mistakes of a Russian and Turkish 
‘army, and to give as lively adeecription of such a battle 
as if he had been present. 
op Had Omega examined the three letters of Lee to Sir 
Charles Davers with that precision to which he pretends, 
he would. have found that they were systematically con- 
trived to bear upon each other, to account for Lee’s being 
jn‘ this country,.if by any accident he should be met by 
an old acquaintance. 

Omega asks whether Lee had ever been suspected as 
thewriterof Junius? Perhaps be never was by ministers. 
But it may be fairly concluded from the Memoirs of Ge- 
neral Lee, that, General Burgoyne, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, and many of the noblemen of the. Whig interest, 
were acquainted with Lee’s powers as a writer. And were 
I to chuse in what library to search for one of the vellum 
bound copies of Junius, I should prefer the library of 
the late Duke of Richmond to any other. . 

Dr. Girdlestone has not adverted to some facts which 
he perhaps may not think of so much importance to this 
subject as 1 do; namely, Catherine Macaulay, one of the 
political favourites of Lee, was the sister of Alderman 
Sawbridge, who was so much admired by Junius. 

Lucius Junius Brutus was the admirer and imitator of 
Cato ; Poplicola was the friend of Lucius Junius Brutus ; 
and Poplicola was the first signature under which Junios 
wrote in Woodfall’s paper. Lee, in his Memoirs, looks 
upon Machiavel, on the Decades of Livy, as.an immortal 
work. Turn to Machiavel, and it willbe found thet his 
greatest favourite was. Poplicola. ie 

A very remarkable. corroboration of. = pretensions 
of Lee is contained in the,jietter of Mr. Isaac Hastings, 
ileal oe Dr. Girdlestone, in iy is yma me | 
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THE REVIEWER. 
Travels in various Countries of Europe and Asia, by Edward 
Daniel Clarke, L. L. D. Part the Second. Section the 
‘Second. 51. 5s. Cadell and Davies. ! , 


Ir is with a pleasure that none are able to appreciate 
but the professional critic, or the indefatigable student, 
that we turn from the vapid, absurd, and frivolous pro- 
ductions, which are usually circulated under the impos- 
ing appellation of travels, to the compositions of a Eu. 
stace and a Clarke. Within the limited interval of the 
last twelve months, the number of volumes pretending to 
delineate the manners of other nations, the scenery’ of 
distant lands, and the constitution of less fortunate and 
enlightened governments, has been nearly in proportion 
to their paucity of information, their arrogance of pre- 
tension, and their frivolity of remark. The directors of 
the public taste, and the censors of “ every attempt to 
mislead, cajole, or corrupt the literary world,”. have par- 
ticipated in the diffusion of writings which prefer the 
church of St. Martin’s-in-the-fields to all the antiquities 
of Agrigentum; which vilify the clergy, and lampoon 
religion ; and describe a concert of music as “ filling the 
imagination with the notion of a Thames flowing through 
a multitudinous city covered with moving vessels,” 
Such. derelictions of an important duty to the interests of 
literature, are peculiarly reprehensible in the editors of a 
journal, whose slightest praise is the passport to reputa- 
tion, and who are elevated by their fortune, their talents, 
and their celebrity, above the common motives of unjust 
and invidious partiality. 

If the voice of impartial criticism no longer retain the 
power of confuting falsehood, repressing the presumption 
‘of garrulous. egotism, and correcting the trespasses on 
‘good taste and decency, which so obtrusively insult the 
understanding, and solicit the patronage of the commu- 
nity, it might be expected at least that the appearance 
of a work like that of Dr. Clarke would shame the most 
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arrogant of the writersto whom we have alluded, into 
a just estimate of their own powers, and animate them to 
the attainment of that solid, accurate, and extensive 
knowledge, which can alone supply the sources of in- 
teresting and instructive comparison, and guide the 
most assiduous traveller through all the labyrinths of 
scholastic and antiquarian research. The pages of Dr. 
Clarke are distinguished by the most profound and vari- 
ous learning, but bear no traces of the ostentation or the 
pedantry that usually accompany the display of scholastic 
attainments. He pours forth bis stores of iuformation in 
a stream, copious but not redundant, ‘‘ without o’erflow- 
ing, full.” On every subject he produces all the learn- 
ing that is necessary, and xo more ; though the tenor of 
his observations, the authorities to. which he refers, 
and the peculiar points of view in which he observes the 
most abstruse and important subjects, sufficiently evince 
that his enquiries were not more profound, his quotation 
more frequent, nor his authorities more numerous, be- 
cause they were superfluous and unnecessary. His style 
is simple, yet elegant and forcible; his observations aad 
reflections do equal credit to bis powers.of observation, 
to his moral principles, to his personal activity, perseve- 
rance, and intrepidity. Ifany one man ever possessed 
all the requisites of a perfect traveller, unalloyed or 
counteracted by great and important deficiencies, it is 
certainly Dr. Clarke. | 

After taking leave of Djezzar, the Governor of Acre, 
and making a final survey of the town of Acre, Dr. Clarke 
and his.companions proceeded on their voyage to Egypt. 
His observations on the origin of Gothic architecture, 
and on,the appearance of two pointed arches still existing 
in a city to which the Christians have had no access since 
the year 1291, will equally surprize and perplex the mo- 
dern race of superficial but bigoted antiquarians. “ These," 
he observes, “ are by no means the only examples of the 
pointed style in the Holy Land, erected anterior to the 
existence of such arches in England, There are similar 
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remains of antiquity in Cyprus and Egypt, .The igno- 
rance which would ascribe such works to the labours of 
English workmen in the time of the Crusades, when fo- 
reigners, or the pupils of foreigners, were employed in 
England for every undertaking of the kind, so late as the 
reign of Henry the Lighth, is really lamentable. Not less 
than six oriental cities may be mentioned where this kind 
of architecture was formerly in use ; these are Nicotia in 
Cyprus; Ptolemais, Dio Caesarea, and Jerusalem in the 
Holy Land; Rosetta, and Cairo, in Egypt, &c.” After 
mauy hair-breadth escapes, and moving incidents by 
flood, but not by field, the travellers arrived at Rosetta, 
where they witnessed an exhibition of the Psylli, or ser- 
pent-eaters, who bave been so frequently described as to 
preclude the slightest novelty of description. From Ro- 
setta they proceeded up the Nile to Grand Cairo, where 
they sojourned a considerable time, observing the man- 
ners of the inbabitants, and exploring the antiquities of 
the surrounding country. One of the most interesting 
results of their journey to the capital was the unsuspect- 
ed and involuntary testimony of an intelligent Abyssi- 
nian to the narratives of Bruce, even on subjects respect- 
ing which they have been regarded as incredible; and 
more particularly with respect to his own reception at 
Senaar, and to his collections and discoveries in natural 
history. This Abyssinian recognised the engraved re- 
presentations of many plants and herbs, which were 
suspected by English naturalists to be depicted 
from the fanciful delineations of the author; and being 
questioned . respecting the practice of cutting from a 
live animal slices of its flesh, as an article of food, 
he replied, that the soldiers of the country during their 
marauding excursions, sometimes maimed cows in this 
manner, taking slices from their bodies, as a favorite article 
of food without putting them to death at. thetime: and that 
during the banquets of the Abyssinians raw meat, csieemed 
delicious throughout the country, is frequently taken, from 
anor, oracow, insuch a slate that the fibres are in motion ; 
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and that the attendants continue to cut slices till the animal 
dies. This answer exactly coincides with Bruce’s narra- 
tive: he expressly states that the persons whom he saw 
were soldiers, and the animal a cow. ‘The lapse of years, 
aud the testimony of successive travellers, have tended to 
confirm his veracity by a weight of evidence, which will 
not be subverted by a few trivial errors, the result of inac- 
curate, dispersed, and sometimes illegible memoranda, 
and of too firm a confidence in the retentive powers of his 
extraordinary memory. It was first asserted that he 
had never visited the pyramids, and the calumny was re- 
futed by the next person, who, reaching the summit of 
the pyramid, discovered among the inscriptions on the 
stone, the name of the calumniated traveller. It was 
next asserted that the honours which he represented him- 
self, as having obtained at the court of Abyssinia, could 
not have been, and were not conferred on an unknown 
adventurer, differing so widely in manners and religion, 
from the people over which he accepted authority ; and 
the malignity of this aspersion was evinced, by the en- 
quiries of the most important personages in Abyssinia 
addressed to his successors in the same track, respecting 
the object of their former dread and admiration. The 
journals of his Italian servant attest bis discovery of the 
supposed sources of the Nile; and the testimony of the 
Abyssinian priest, adduced by Dr. Clarke, demonstrates 
the correctness and authenticity of the most singular 
and incredible fact that he had occasion to record. 

After visiting Heliopolis, and examining with minute. 
ness the hieroglyphic inscription on the celebrated obelisk, 
Dr.Clarke and his companions set out for the pyramids, 
the inundation enabling them to approach within less 
than a mile of the larger pyramid in their djerm. The 
description of these stupendous monuments of human 
labotr ‘atid ‘ambition, ismore satisfactory, distinct, and 
picttivesque, thatvany Which it has been’ our fortune to 
exarhine ; ; avid’ the suibjoining extract will at once evince 
the ‘personal Activity’Of thé autor, and “the forcible sims 
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plicity with which he describes the most interesting pro- 
ductions of Egyptian magnificence. 


** As we drew near (the base of the principal pyramid) the ef- 
fect of its prodigious magnitude, and the amazement caused ia 
viewing the enormous masses used in its construction, affected 
every one of us; but it was an impression of awe and fear, ra- 
ther than of pleasure. In the observations of travellers who 
had recently preceded us, we had heard the pyramids described 
as huge objects which gave no satisfaction to the spectator, on 
account of their barbarous shape and formal appearance; yet 
to us it appeared hardly possible that persons of any feeling of 
sublimity,’would behold them unmoved, With what amaze. 
ment did we survey the vast surface presented to us, when we 
arrived at this stupendous monument which seemed to reach 
the clouds! Here and there appeared some Arab guides upon 
the immense masses above us, like so many piginies, wuiting to 
show the way up to the summit. Now and then we thouglit 
we heard voices, and listened, but it was the wind in powerful 
gusts, sweeping the immense ranges of stone, Already some 
of our party had begun the ascent, and were pausing at the 
tremendous depth which they saw below. One of our military 
companions, after having surmounted the most difficult part of 
the undertaking, become giddy in consequence of looking down 
from the elevation he had attained, and being compelled to 
abandon the project, hired an Arab to assist him in effecting bis 
descent. The rest of us, more accustomed to climbing heights, 
with many a halt for respiration, and many an exclamation of 
wonder, pursued our way towards the summit. The mode of 
asceut has been frequently described, and yet from the ques- 
tions which are often proposed to travellers, it does not appear 
to be generally understood. The reader may imagine himself 
to be on a stair-case, every step of which to a man of middle 
stature is nearly breast-high ; and the breadth of each step is 
equal to its height, consequently the footing is secure, and al- 
though a retrospect in going up, be sometimes fearful to per 
sons unaceustomed to look down from any considerable eleva- 
tion, yet there is little danger of falling, At length we reached 
the topmost tier,.to, the great delight and satisfaction of all 
the party, , Here we founda platform, 32 feet square, consist- 
ing of nine Jarze stones, each of which might weigh about e 
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ton; although they be (are) much inferior in size, to some of 
the stones used in the construction of this pyramid. Travellers 
of all ages, and of various nations, have here inscribed their 
names, Some are written in Greek, many in French, a few in 
Arabic, one or tivo in English, and others in Latin. We were 
as desirous as our predecessors to leave a memorial of our 
arrival ; it seemed to be a tribute of thankfulness, due for the 
success of our undertaking, aud presently every one of our party 
was seen busied in addiug the inscription of his name.” 


After viewing the prospect from the top, which amply 
fulfilled his expectations, Dr. Clarke proceeded to ex. 
plore the interior of the pyramid. 


“ Having collected our party on a sort of platform, before 
the entrance of the passaye leading to the interior, and lighted 
anumber of small tapers, we all descended into its dark 
mouth, The impression made upon every one of us, on view- 
ing the entrance was this: that no set of men whatever could 
thus have opened a passage by uncovering precisely the part 
of the pyramid where the entrance was concealed, unless they 
had been previously acquainted with its situation, and for these 
reasons ; first, because its position is almost in the centre of one of 
its planes, instead of being at the base. Secondly, that not a trace 
appears of those dilapidations which must have been the result 
of any search for a passage to the interior; such as now distin- 
guish the labors of the French upon the smaller pyramid, which 
they attempted to open. The persons who undertook the work, 
actually opened the pyramid in the only point over all its vast 
surface, where from the appearance of the stones inclining to 
each other above the mouth of the passage, any admission to 
the interior seems to have been originally intended. So mar- 
yellously concealed as this was, are we to credit the legendary 
story given to us from an Arabian writer, who discoursing of 
the wonders of Egypt, attributed the opening of this pyramid 
to Almaimon, a caliph of Babylon, about 950 years since ? 
A single passage of Strabo overturns its credit in an instant : 
as the same entrance was evidently known to him above eight 
centuries before the existence of the said caliph. He describes 
not only the exact position of the mouth of the pyramid, but 
even the nature of the passage leading to the Soros, in such a 
manner that it is impossible to obtain in fewer words a more 
accurate deéscriptioh, , 
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* Proceeding down this passage, which may be compared to @ 
chimhey, about a yard wide, inclined, as Greaves affirms, by an 
angle of twenty-six degrees, to the platform at the entrance, 
we presently arrived at a very large mass of granite. This 
seemed placed on purpose to choak up the passage: bat a way 
has been made round it by which we were enabled to ascend 
into a second channel, sloping in a contrary direction towards 
the mouth of the first. Having ascended along this channel 
to the distance of 110 feet, we came to a horizontal passage, 
leading to a chamber with an angular roof, in the interior of 
the pyramid. In this passage we found upon our right hand 
the mysterious well which has been so often mentioned, Pliny 
makes the depth of it equal to one hundred and twenty-nine 
feet, but Greaves, in sounding it with a line, found the plum. 
met rest at the depth of twenty feet. 

** We threw down some stones, aud observed that they rested 
at about the depth which Greaves has mentioned, but being at 
length provided with a stone nearly as large as the mouth of 
the well, and about fifty pounds in weight, we let this full, 
listening attentively to the result from the spot where the other 
stones rested ; we were agreeably surprized by hearing after a 
length of time, which must have equalled some seconds, a loud 
and distinct report, seeming to come from a spacious subterra- 
neous apartment, accompanied by a splashing noise, as if the 
stone had been broken into pieces, and had fallen into a reser- 
voir of water at an amaging depth. Thus does experience al- 
ways'tend to confirm the accounts left us by the ancients, for 
it exactly answers the description given by Pliny of this well, 

‘* After once more regaining the passage whence these ducts 
diverge, we examined the chauiber, at the end of it, mentioned 
by all who have described the interior of this building. Its 
roof is angular ; that is to say, it is formed by the inclination of 
large masses of stone, leaning towards each other, like the ap- 
pearance presented by those masses which are above the. en- 
trance of the pyramid. Then quitting the passage altogether, 
we climbed the slippery and difficult ascent, which leads to 
what is called the principal chamber. The woskmanship, from 
its perfection, and its immense proportions, is truly astonishing, 
All about the spectator, as he proceeds, is full of majesty, end 
mystery, and wonder. ‘Presently we entered that glorious 
room,’ as it is justly called by Greaves, * where as within some 
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consecrated oratory, art may seem to have contended witl 
nature.’ It stands ‘in the very heart and centre of the pyra- 
mid, equidistant from all its sides, and almost in the midst 
between the basis and the top. The floor, the sides, and the 
roof of it, are all made of vast and exquisite tables of Thebaic 
marble.’ It is often called oriental granite, and sometimes 
Egyptian granite, but it differs in no respect from Kuropean 
granite, except that the red feldspar enters more largely as a 
constituent mto the mass than is usual in the granite of Eu- 
rope. So exquisitely are the masses of this granite fitted to 
each other upon the sides of this chamber, that having no ce- 
ment between them, it is really impossible to force the blade 
of a knife between the joints. This has often been related be- 
fore, but we actually tried the experiment and found it to be 
true. ‘There are ouly six ranges of stone from the floor to 
the roof, which is twenty feet high, and the length of the cham- 
ber is about twelve yards, It is also about six yards 
wide. The roof or ceiling consists only of nine pieces, of stupen- 
dous size and length, traversing the room from side to side, 
and lying like enormous beams across the top,” 


‘That the entrance to the pyramids was opened before 
the time of Strabo, is undoubted; but we cannot accord 
with the opinion of Dr. Clarke, and his companions, that 
this entrance was first explored by persons previously 
acquainted with its exact position. The very inclina- 
tion of the massy stoves above the aperture would excite 
suspicion; the platform affords the utmost facility to 
minute enquiry ; and the middle point of the lateral sur- 
face adjacent to the platform, would be the first object 
of examination. Dr. Clarke has adduced no evi- 
dence, with respect to the external appearance of the 
stone, or stones, closing the entrance previous to its 
being opened, or of its positicn and construction. The 
architect who found it prudent or expedient to attract 
attention by the singular appearance of the inclined stones 
above the entrance, might be equaiiy negligent, or 
influenced by similar motives, in the other parts of this 
singular and massive frout. Itis not probable that any 
effort would be made to conceal the entrance of a place 
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on which 200,000 men were employed; all of whom 
must have been directly or.indirectly acquainted with 
its precise situation. It is more credible that the scite 
_of the aperture was known, and that the kings of Egypt 
depended for the safety of the Soros, on the difficulty, 
rather than the concealment of the entrance, and upon 
the effectual resistance of a guard, aided by these ad- 
vantages, stationed on the platform. 

The hypothesis by which Dr. Clarke endeavours» to 
explain the use and origin of the pyramids is one of the 
most unfounded and curious, that we have lately 
witnessed. ‘The body of Joseph was put into a Soros ; 
and a Soros still remains in the principal chamber of the 
pyramid; Moses, on his departure from Egypt, took 
the bones of Joseph with him, and the Soros of the py- 
ramid is empty: therefore the pyramid was the depo- 
sitory of Joseph’s body. ‘The most probable conjecture 
is that particularized by Dr. Clarke in his fourth head 
of enquiry; and is equally corroborated by ancient tra- 
ditjon and modernenquiry. ‘The concurrence of profane 
and sacred testimony leads us to believe that after the 
death of one of the kings oi Egypt, the Israelites were 
employed in erecting a pyramid that might contain his 
Soros. Now it is not probable that his successor, who 
imposed this task upon the Israclites, would confine 
his views to the erection of a monument less splendid 
than that of a Jewish patriarch. It is equally improba- 
ble that the comparatively diminutive pyramid of Sac- 
cara, sould be the tomb of one of the Pharaohs, while 
the magnificent monument of human perseverance at 
Djiza, should contain the body of even the most favored 
of a despised and degraded race. The remark of Greaves, 
that “ the slaverie of the Jews consisted in making brick,” 
presupposes that the interior aud the foundations of the 
pyramids of Djiza are not formed of that material; ‘and that 
the erection of new and more laborious edifices was not 
imposed upon the Israelites, as their oppressors advanced 
from their first rude efforts to ingenuity of design, end 
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magnificence of effect. The most simple and easy 
modes of erecting sepu!lchral monuments would be first 
adopted : the first rude effort of architecture would be 
confiaed to thé imitation of the tumulus, and the fragi- 
lity of the materials would correspond with the rudeness 
of the work. But one labour having been completed, 
the projection and execution of the next would be more 
skilful, deliberate, and magnificent: and the slavery of 
the Israelites was of a duration suflicient for their pro- 
gress from the pyramid built of bricks, containing chopped 
straw, to the edifices of Djiza apparently constructed of 
stone, 

The authorities quoted by Dr. Clarke to prove the 
indentity of Joseph and Serapis, and the worship of ‘the 
former under the name and image of the latter, are 
utterly inconsistent with the contempt or hatred that the 
Egyptians would naturally entertain for the patriarch of a 
people who had visited the land with plagues, degraded and 
inortified their kings, submitted to the lowest and most 
laborious slavery, and left ;the country under circum- 
stances peculiarly calculated to inflame the resentment of 
their former masters. 

We are sorry that our present limits will not permit 
even a cursory abstract of the remaining portions of the 
author's journey. His account of the ruins of Sais, of his , 
interviews with Menou and Djezzar Pacha, of the ruins , 
of Necropolis, and of the various exertions of enterprize! 
aud policy by which he was enabled to enrich his own, 
country with the most valuable antiquities of Egypt, 
will become the subject of our future observations. The 
chapters relating ‘o Greaves would require of themselves 2 
voluminous commentary, but may be recommended as 
equally instructive to the scholar, and éntertaining to the 
unlearned aud less fastidious readers. 
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Electioneering Anecdote. 
As once on the hustinys a quarrel arose, 
Paull threaten’d, he'd pull Br-nsley Sh-r-dan’s nose ; 
But Tooke (the reply in my memory still lingers) 
Cried, «‘Havea care, Paull, lest you should burn your fingers.” 
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THE SUICIDE, 
Imitated from the German of Gellert. 
By T. Dutton, A. M. 


ScENEs of mirth and joy, farewell ! 
Sadly let the Muse complain : 
Let her seek to move the tear 
Sympathetic, and sincere ; 
Render not her efforts vain, 


Ye, who tender passions know, 
Listen to this tale of woe! 

Ye, whose breasts with pity burn, 
Drop a tear on Damon’s urn! 


And you, ye Fair! example take 
From this affecting story : 

Nor still persist, the hearts to break 
Of lovers, who adore ye ! 


Who to your charms shall make pretence ? 
And with addresses teize you? 

If learning, beauty, wit, and sense, 
In vain conspire to please you ? 


Let DaMon’s fate your Pity share : 

Long sought he CLor’s heart to gain ; 
But Cog, cruel, cruel fair! 

Repuls’d his passion with disdain. 


Low at her feet, he sues for grace ; 
Sighs, more than words, his flame discover ; 
Whilst, trickling down his beauteous face, 
The big, round drops confess the lover ! 


In vain his tears! in vain his sighs ! 
Hard-hearted Cioe bids him leave her— 
Yes, I'll obey her !—Damown cries— 
And sooner die, than grieve her ! 


He draws his sword, in 4, «ld despair, 

Poor Ciokg trembled, wept, and blabber'’d : 
Three times he flourish’dut in air, 

Then plung’d it in—«the scabbard / 
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To tue EDITOR or tue SCOURGE. 
Sipe, 

I wave read with much pleasure the letter of Mr. 
Ephraim Threadneedle, inserted in your last number, and 
entirely agree with that gentleman’s remarks, respecting 
the propriety of giving public notoriety and exposure to 
religious frauds of every description. On this principle 
L send you the following account of a fact, which has 
lately taken place in the vicinity of ourtown. If you 
should find it, Mr. Editor, compatible with your plan, of 
which indeed I little doubt, as the Scourge has set 
the example of lashing fanaticism and bigotry, I shall be 
glad to see it occupy a page in your miscellany. 

It is a remark made by wiser heads than mine, that 
Methodism, with every other species of religious folly 
and madness, thrives best among the ignorant and the 
poor. Of this truth all populous manufacturing towns 
furnish convincing proofs and instances. Not many 
miles from the town of Leeds is a small village or ham- 
let, called Fudneck, peopled exclusively by a religious 
sect, known by the name of Herrnhuters or Dumplers. 
‘They are a harmless, inoffensive set of beings, who pride 
themselves on extraordinary purity of soul, and are eter- 
nally singing a sort of spiritual love-songs, which they 
nick-name Aymns, in praise of their heavenly lord and 
bridegroom. Asa proof that ldo not wrong these self- 
same Herrnhuters and Dumplers, when I term their hymns 
spiritual love-songs, 1 shall transcribe literatim et verbatim, 
a stave or two from the Moravian hyma-book, 


** Jesu, Jesu, thou my rest ! 
Jesu, Jesu, let me find thee: 
Jesu, take me to thy breast! 
With thy cords of love now bind me! 


Call me but thy dove and bride / 
This be my denomination ; 

Let me quite i thee confide, 

By cennubdial relation ! 
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Oft I get a look from thee ; 

Sweet has been thy blest refreshing ; 
But this is not enough for me; 

Pll have thee in my possession / 


Jesu, oh break forth in me! 
Rise in me, thou brightest splendor ! 
Jesu, Jesu, oh surrender ; 

Let me, let me *conquer thee !”” 


Well then, at no great distance from Fulneck, in the 
little town of P——, consisting chiefly of weavers, lives 
a poor industrious fellow, whom, in order not to give 
umbrage or offence, I shall designate on the present 
occasion by the name of Humphrey Marlingspike, who 
keeps a kind of huckster’s or chandler’s shop, and was 
joined about five years since in holy wedlock to Tabitha 
Sidehole. 

This self-same Tabitha, at the time of her marriage, 
had the reputation of being one of the handsomest lasses 
in the place. She had not been long the wife of Mr. Mar- 
lingspike, before she began to furnish the topic of con- 
versation to all the prudes and antiquated virgins in the 
neighbourhood. It was even whispered, (and that not 
very silently nor secretly) that a certain young farmer 
of Tong had a kind of inkling for her. And as Mrs, 
Marlingspike continued to be handsome, in more persons’ 
eyes than her husband’s, and was moreover of a gay, 
sprightly, cheerful humour, slander soon fastened upon 
her. What gave greater weight and credence to these 
flying rumours, her husband’s shop increased not a little 
in vogue and appearance. Of course it was Mrs. Tabitha’s 
beauty which attracted such a crowd of new customers, 
and all the old ladies gave Mr. Marlingspike credit for a 
very formidable pair of antlers, 

Mrs. Marlingspikehad occasion about six months since 
to go to Leeds, to purchase goods for her husband's 
shop—She had not proceeded far when ‘(I give the story 








* See the Moravian Hymn-Book, first part, p. 347. 
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from her own relation) she met her mother’s ghost, who, 
m avery serious and rather angry tone, called out to her, 
“ Tabitha, Tabitha, pray to the Lord, or thou'lt be undone 
this very day!” Having uttered these very alarming 
words, the ghost vanished “ into thin air,” and Jeft the 
affrighted Mrs. Marfingspike in a condition more easily 
to be conceived, than deseribed. 

In this agitated state of mind she continued her jour- 
ney, When on crossing a style, she perceived at a consi- 
derable distance something in black making towards her, 
and gradually increasing in bulk as it advanced, till, on its 
near approach, it assumed tle size and appearance of a 
man of ordinary stature, but with this difference, (which 
even herfears did not prevent her from discovering) that 
he had a long tail, and two short, stout horus on his 
head, much about the size of a goat’s, He passed Mrs, 
Marlingspike without speaking a word, but in an instant 
turned round, and aidtessing her very distinctly by 
name, told her he was the Dev?/, and wished to come te 
a bargain with her. He desired to know whetber she 
would se// herself to him, and on wbat terms? Mrs. Mar- 
dingspike was so terrified and confused, that she could 
not give a positive or direct answer to his Satanic. Ma- 
jesty ; and therefore agreed to meet him that day week, 
in the very same place, and at the same hour. Hereupon 
she pursued her journey to Leeds, purchased the arti- 
cles she stood in need of for the shop, and returned at an 
early hour to her abode. 

fu the evening, after exacting from ber husband the 
most solemn and binding promise of secresy, Mrs. Mar- 
fingspike related her recent interview and adventure with 
Lucifer, with all and several its circumstances, in de- 
tail. The husband again bound himself to secresy, by 
the most solemn oaths and asseverations, and five mi- 
nutes afterwards went to the Black Boy public-house, 
where he published his wife’s strange story to the whole 
parish. Before night there was not a person in the whole 
town who had notat bis tongue’s end that Mis. Marling- 
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spike had sold herself to the devil, and that Qld Nick was 
shortly to come and fetch her away. 

The report soon travelled (losing, as is ever the case, 
nothing in telling) to the pious psalm, or rather love-song 
singing fraternity at Fulneck. The Herrnhuters were all 
in av uproar, and deputed their parson, a Dutchman, (ar 
ex-shipepainter, now qualified with the title of his Reve- 
rence) Mr. Obadiah Vanswartbanggrolp, with three more 
reverend co-uljutors, to pay a visitto Mrs. Marlingspike, 
examine her on the subject of her adventure with Lu- 
cifer, and engage her not to keep her appointment with 
his Satanic Majesty. Finding, however, that Mrs, Marling- 
spike (whether through love or fear I cannet presume te 
determine) persisted in giving Old Nick the meeting, 
they reso'ved to accompany her to the place agreed upen 
for the interview, and to make use, if need required, of 
their ministerial powers and attributes to drive the devil 
out of the field. 

The day for concluding the bargain and sale of Mrs. 
Marlingspike being arrived, the lady set out early in the 
morning, accompanied by the Reverend Obadiah Van- 
swartbauggrolp, and his three spiritual assistants, to the 
spot above described. Here they took their ground, and 
commenced their pious incantations by chaunting the 
following sublime and godly hymn, which may be seen, 
page 129 of the aforesaid Moravian bhymn-beok, 

In former times a man there was, 
A saint, whose name was Martin, 
Concerning whem old hist’ry says, 
Satan came to him, darting 
As light’ning quick, and bright array'd, 
‘I am thy Jesus dear’’— he said— 
‘«* Me thou wilt surely worship.” 
Martin look’d strait toward his side, 
No scar there met his vision : 
«‘Let me,” sayshe in peace abide,” 
Thou hast no side’s incision / 


Thou art the tempter, I understand, - 
The place, where Jesu’s side doth stand, 


J else must needs discover.” 
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Scarcely had the reverend groupe set up their roar, 
when the rain began to fall in torrents, the wind howled 
lustily in chorus, every thing, in short, seemed to prog- 
nosticate a second deluge. The Reverend Obadiah Van- 
swartbanggrolp and his attendants, were, however, not to 
be driven off the field by this elemental war, which they 
unanimously considered as a ruse de guerre, practiced by 
that cunning adversary the Old Serpent, even Satan, with 
-aview of compelling them to retire, in order that he 
might accomplish his wicked and diabolical designs on 
poor Mrs. Marlingspike, with greater security and success, 
The more abundantly the rain continued to fall, the 
louder the wind howled, and the more angry the storm 
that raged around them, the more loudly did they exert 
their lungs, and made the woods and vallies ring with their 
vociferation. But all theirsinging, all their praying, proved 
of little or rather of noayail. Old Nick very ungallantly 
neglected bis assignation with the lady, and left their 
reverences to be drenched by the ruthless pelting storm, 
till they resembled so many drowned rats. At length, 
it being now nearly four o'clock in the afternoon, and 
Satan having himself appointed the hour of nine in the 
morning for meeting Mrs. Marlingspike—it was deter- 
mined upon that they should wait for the devil no longer, 
but return to their respective tents and tabernacles. 

In their way to Mrs. Marlingspike’s abode, they had to 
pass by the village church. It so happened that a fune- 
ral service was performing at this very moment. Judg- 
ing, therefore, that the lady could not possibly be in a 
place of greater security than on holy consecrated ground, 
they led her into the church. Here Mrs. Marlingspike 
had not seated herself many minutes before she fainted 
away, probably owing to the fatigue and ducking she had 
undergone. This circumstance was immediately attribut- 
ed to the wicked machinations of Satan. Several persons 
indeed, little awed by the sanctity of the place, loudly ex- 
claimed in the open church, that the devil was come 
for Mrs. Marlingspike. It was therefore resolved to 
carry her to her own house. 
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Th ah instant the charch was left empty, with scarcely 
a single attendant, except thé parson and hisclerk. Even 
the bearers forsook their eliafge, and ran with impatient 
haste and curiosity to Mrs. Marlingspike's house, which 
was filled in a trice. It has already been observed that 
this lady’s husband keeps a chandler’s-shop, Humphrey 
not altogether relishing this tumultuous visit, and appre- 
hensive lest some of his guests might walk off with part 
of his goods and chattels, without remembering to pay 
for them, went slily into the kitchen, there he filled one 
of those large shovels with holes, with hot coals, which he 
flung unperceived with great force and dexterity among the 
intruders in his shop. Here ensued now a scene of greater 
tumult and confusion, than that which a few minutes 
before was witnessed in the church. “By gad! but 
the devil’s coming in earnest,”—roars one;—“I felt bis 
hot paw upon my cheek,”——exclaimed another;—" He has 
burnt my ear,”—vociferates a third ;—‘* My petticoat’s 
entirely ruined,’—cries a fourth ;—and in this manner, 
fully persuaded that Old Nick had been playing tricks 
with them, and would speedily appear, in proprid persond— 
they all hurried out of the shop with greater haste and 
precipitancy than they had entered it. 

The house being thus effectually cleared, the lady was 
soon brought to herself, and her adventure with Saten, 
like all other marvellous events, after having furnished 
talk for the idle and the credulous, as a nine days’ wonder, 
is now nearly consigned to oblivion, being little remem- 
bered or quoted. 

The effect, however, produced on Mrs, Marlingspike 
herself, by this strange encounter has proved of more 
permanent consequence. That lady is now turned reli- 
gious, and is a constant attendant at the J/oge-feasts and 
pedilaviums of the Herrnhuters. Her conduct likewise 16 
much more circumspect aud guarded. But it has been 


maliciously remarked by some persons, that if the lady's 


character has improved, the shop has not experienced 
the same bénefit from the conversion of the mistress, 
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440 Speech of Mr. Phillips. 


Mr. Humphrey Marlingspike complains bitterly that his 
customers fall off most woefully. 


Iam, Mr. Editor, 
Leeds, November 10th, 1814. BARNACLE Bounce. 
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MODERN ORATORY. 








Ir is with no small degree of pleasure that we lay the 
following speech of Mr. Phillips before our readers. It 
was occasioned by a toast recently given at a dinner in 
the neighbourhood of Killarney, at which Mr. Phillips, 
and Mr. Payne, the American actor, were present, and 
had a combined reference to the two strangers, and the 
two countries to which they belonged. And though it 
does not exactly accord with our plan, we could not resist 
the impulse of rescuing it from that oblivion to which it 
must have been consigned by the journals of the day, and 
giving ita “local habitation” in our volumes. If ever 
eloquence might be said to “ beat through the heart, 
and drive along the veins,” it surely had that effect on 
perusal. Hence we do not wonder at the many distin- 
guished marks of public gratitude that he has received 
from different communities, even where he was person- 
ally unknown. Sucli transcendent talents should be che- 
rished by all parties; and we hope they will long con- 
tinue to be exerted in the cause of truth and justice. 


The toast being drank, Mr. Phillips replied to the 
company as follows: 


**Itis not with the vain hope of returning by words the kind- 
nesses which have been liberally showered upon me during the 
short period of our acquaintance, that 1 now interrupt, fora mo- 
ment, the flow of your festivity. Indeed it is not necessary— 
An Irishman needs no requital for his hospitality ; its generous 
impulse is the instinct of his nature, and the very consciousness 
of the act carries its recompence along with it. But, Sir, there 
are sensations excited by an allusion in your toast, under thein- 
fluence of which, silence would be impossible, To be associa- 








Homage paid to the memory of Dr. Franklin. 441 


ted with Mr. Payne, must be to any one who regards private 
virtues and personal accomplishments, a source of peculiar 
pride, and that feeling is not a little enhanced in me by a re- 
collection of the country to which we are indebted for his qua- 
lifications. Indeed, the mention of America has never failed to 
fill me with the most lively emotions, In my earliest infancy— 
that tender season, when impressions the most permanent and 
the most powerful are likely to be excited, the story of her then 
recent struggle raised a throb in every heart that loved Liberty, 
and wrung a reluctant tribute even from discomfited Oppres- 
sion—I saw her spurning alike the luxuries that would enervate, 
and the legions that would intimidate—dashing from her lips 
the poisoned cup of European servitude, and through all the 
vicissitudes of her protracted conflict, displaying a nagnanimity 
that defied misfortune, and a moderation that ornamented vic- 
tory. It was the first vision of my childhood—it will descend 
with me to the grave. As a man, then, I yenerate the mention 
of America—but as an Irishman, I concede her claims on my 
affection, Never, oh never, while she has her memory left her, 
can Ireland forget the home of her Emigrant, and the asylum 
of her Exile. No matter whether their sorrows spring from the 
errors of enthusiasm, or the realities of suffering—from fancy or 
infliction—from faction or from fact ; that must be reserved for 
the scrutiny of those whom the lapse of ages shall acquit of par- 
tiality. Itis for the men of other ages to investigate and record 
it; but it is for the men of every age to hail the hospitality that 
received the shelterless, and love the feeling that befriended the 
unfortunate. But if America calls on our gratitude for the 
past, how deeply does she draw upon our interest as to the fu- 
ture! Who can say, that when, in its follies or its crimes, the 
old world shall have interred all the pride of its power, and all 
the pomp of its civilization, human nature may not find its des- 
tined renovation in the new? Perhaps, when the temple and the 
trophy shall have mouldered into dust—when the glories of 
your name shall be but the legend of tradition, and the ligh of 
our discoveries only live in song—Philosophy may rise again in 
the sky of her Franklin, and glory rekindle at the urn of her 
Washington.—Is this the vision of romantic fancy? 1 appeal 
to history—the monumental record of national rise and national 
ruin. Tell me, thou revered chronicle of the grave, can the 


splendour of achievment, or the solidity of success, secure to 
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442 Fate of Athens and Sparta. 


empire the permanence of its possessions? Alas! Troy thought 
so once, yet the land of Priam lives only in song—Thebes 
thought so once, yet her hundred gates have crumbled, and her 
very tombs are but as the dust they were destined to comme- 
morate. So thought Palmyra; where is she? So thought the 
countries of Demosthenes and the Spartan; yet Leonidas is 
trampled by the timid slave, and Athens insulted by the mind- 
less Ottoman! The days of their glory are as if they had never 
been, and the island that was then a speck, rude and neglected 
in the barren ocean, now rivals the wealth of their commerce, 
the glory of their arms, the fame of their philosophy, the elo- 
quence of their senate, and the inspiration of their bards! Who 
shall say then, contemplating the past, that England, proud 
and potent as she appears, may not one day be what Atheus is, 
and the young America yet soar to be what Athens was? Hap- 
ly, when the European column shall have mouldered, and the 
night of barbarism obscured its very ruins, that mighty con- 
tinent may emerge from the horizon, to rule for its time sove- 
reign of the ascendant ! 

**Such, Sir, is the natural progress of human operations, and 
such the unsubstantial mockery of human pride, But I should 
apologise for this digression—the tombs are at best a sad, al- 
though an instructive subject. At all events, they are ill suited 
to such an hour as this. Ishall endeavour to atene for it, by 
turning tu a theme, which tombs cannot inurn, nor revolutions 
alter. It is the custom of your board, aud a noble one it+is, 
to deck the cup of the gay with the garland of the great, and 
surely, even in the eyes of its Deity, his grape is not less lovely 
when glowing beneath the foliage of the palm tree aud the myr- 
tle. Allow me to add one flower to the chaplet, which, though 
it sprang in America, is no exotic —virtue has planted it, and it 
is uaturalized every where. 

**No matter what may be the birth-place of such a man as 
Washington, No climate can claim, no country can appropri- 
ate him—the boon of Providence to the humau race—his fame 
is eternity, and his resideace creation! Though it was the de- 
feat of our arms, and the disgrace of our policy, I almost bless 
the convulsion in which he had his origin ; if the heavens thun- 
dered, and the earth rocked, yet, when the storm passed, how 
pure was the climate that it cleared—how bright in the brow of 
the firmament was the planet it revealed to us!—In the pro~- 
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duction of Washington, it does really appear, as if nature was 
. endeavouring to improve upon herself, and that all the virtues 
of the ancient world were but so many studies preparatory to 
the patriot of the new. Individual instances, no doubt, there 
were, splendid exemplifications of some singular qualifications, 
Czesar was merciful—Scipio was continent—Hannibal was pe- 
nitent ; butit was reserved for Washington to blend them all 
in one, and, like the lovely chef d’auvre of the Grecian artist, 
to exhibit in one glow of associated beauty, the pride of every 
model, and the perfection of every master. Asa General, he 
marshalled the peasant into a veteran, and supplied by disci- 
pline the absence of experience. As a Statesman, he enlarged 
the policy of the cabinet into the most comprehensive system of 
general advantage ; and such was the wisdom of his views, and 
the philosophy of his counsels, that to the Soldier and the 
Statesman, he almost added the character of the Sage. A Con- 
queror, he was untainted with the crime of blood—a Revoluti- 
onist, he was free from any stain of Treason ; for Aggression com- 
meuced the contest, and a country called him to command. 
Liberty unsheathed his sword—Necessity stained—Victory re- 
turned it. If he had paused here, history might doubt what 
station to assign him—whether at the head of her citizens or 
her soldiers—her heroes or her patriots. But the last glorions 
act crowned his career and banishes hesitation, Who, like 
Washington, after having freed a country, resigned her crown, 
and retired to a cottage rather then reign in aeapitol! Im- 
mortal man! He took from the battle its crime, and from the 
conquest its chains ; he left the victorious the glory of his self- 
denial, and turned upon the vanquished only the retribution of 
his mercy.—Happy, proud America! he lightnings of Hea- 
ven could not resist your Sage—the temptations of earth could 


not corrupt your Soldier ! 
“I give you, Sir, the Memory of George Washington,” 
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A Quibble. 


Bread is the staff of life, they say, 
And be it also spoken, 

It won't support a mana day, 

Unless it first be broken. 
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PALINODIA; 
OR, 


THe GENTLEMAN, WITH A LONG, FornuIGN Namr, 





To Mr. E i , of the Town of B—— and Y—-— ; 


and, through him, to all other Anonymous 
Hypocrites and Grumblers, 


(By the Author of the Poetical Epistie to W. W——s, Esq. M. P. 
mserted in our last Nember.) 





Sive mari libet.—Hor. Lib. !. Ode [7 


Burnt, at the town of B 





cond Y—+, 
} change to air, and mount the sky ! 

rhis month, you threaten to consign me 
(v) Below /—no more—the reader will devine me 
And there evn YOU, E- W—, may jum 


wn! 


me 





Sare, and unsinged, (though not of equal fame,) 
Like Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego—trom flame, 


‘Vhus sings the “ Man of long, and foreign name!” § 


‘Fhus sends, “ hind greeting,” from the realms on high, 
‘Fo the inhabitants of B— and Y—! 

‘Thus shows, how much his bowels yearn and ache 
Mor those, who lately sent him to the stake ! 

{low much he honors Piety, so true 

As that display’d by (6) L— and W—! 





(a) Aeng. Where is Polonius ? 


Hlamilet. In heaven: send thither to see. If vour mes- 


senger find him not there, seek him in the other place your- 
self, Hamlet. Act ww. 
(4) Qué capit ille facit. The not less successful than decided 
part, which the Scourge has uniformly taken in exposing to 
public ridicule and indignation the abominable practices of bi- 
gotry aud fanaticism, could not fail to draw down upon this 
miscellany the utmost malice and vindictive efforts of all those 
who live by fraud and imposture ; all those who, after the 


example ot Demme trius of Ephesus, cry up the jmave ot Diana, 
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Cat's-paws and sharps. 415 


Good, pious friends /—for such I deem you still— 
Friends ! though you kindly strove to—do me ill; 
And, if you fail’d, ’twas not for—want of will! 





said to have fallen down from Jupiter, inasmuch as therefrom, 
torsooth, results “ great gain unto the craftsmen.” The blas- 
phemous pretensions of that old Bedlamite, JOANNA, (to confer 
upon this infatuated woman the mildest appellation her sacri« 
legions impostures admit of ) have been combated by us with 
strong, it is true, but certainly not with more strong than me- 
rited opprobrium and rebuke. Nor has our attack been con- 
ducted in an unmanly, dastardly manner. We have not waged 
war solely with the crazy old Sybil herself; but have boldly 
followed up our blow against all those (however emiment for 
rank or talent) who, from vile, mercenary motives, prostitute 
their credit or their means to uphold tne delusion, and basely 
seek to make a cat's-paw of this wietched maniac. We have, 
in short, endeavoured to lay the axe to the very root of the mis- 
chief, and carried on hostilities against Knaves and Sharps, of 
every description. 

fence we are not in the least surprized at receiving lately 
a number of virulent, angry letters—all of them anony- 
mous—(for hypocrites, like owls, never love to face the day, 
neither come they to the light, lest their deeds, which are evil, 
should be made manifest,) complaining bitterly of the course 
we have pursued, Some of these concealed writers have even 
aimed at recrimination, and endeavoured to retort the charge of 
blasphemy and impiety upon us. Others, with much affected 
prudery, have accused us of a want of delicacy ; and thrown 
out hints of no very mysterious nature of contingent loss and 
danger to ourselves. Others again, more refined in hypocrisy, 
and (as we may fairly presume) more immediately interested in 
perpetuating the reign of folly and delusion, have predicted 
the ruin and complete suppression of our miscellany, unless, 
forsooth, we abstain from all further warfare against the holy 
and immaculate JOANNA. 

Foremost amongst these valorous knights-errant of prudery 
and imposture is the redoubtable champion, who bears for his 
motto or device the mysterious letters E. W. He is wroth 
even to madness, and more hot with choler than the Grand 
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446 Modern inartyrdom. 


Good pious friends! your godly zeal, T hope, 

Has met its full reward, as well as scope. 

Though J wes doom’d in tortures to expire; 
Though my fat fried, and biister’d in the fire! 
Though my sad bones were fairly burnt to cinder ; 
Though scarce a jot remain’d, to serve—for tinder / 





Chamberlain, in John of Paris. After declaring the ScourGse 
to be the most dull, stupid, senseless production he ever met 
with (of which the passion ito which our last number appears 
to have thrown him, affords the most irrefragable and convinc- 
ing proofs,) more especially so, the attacks levelled against the 
chaste JOANNA, and the article, with the long foreign name, he 
concludes by announcing to us, with no small trinmph and 
exultation, that the godly and pious inhabitants of the town of 


B Y caused our last number to be publicly 
comimitted tothe flames. 





So much, by way of explanation ; now a word, in reply. The 





choler of E W moveth us not. The zeal of the pious 
and godly inhabitants of B Y is truly edifymeg, 





does them credit, and is worthy of the occasion on which it was 
displayed. And as to our martyrdom, in that devout and holy 
town, so little are we to be deterred from our steady, stubborn 
purpose (which is to dash Vice and Folly whenever and where 
ever we fall in with them, their followers, votaries, and abettors) 
by persecution, or bodily suffering, that in a cause like ours, 
in support of Virtue and the Laws, we could even endure still 
greater torments, and should not repine to be burnt by the 
hands of the common hang-man, in eve ry borough, town, and 
city, throughout the three united kingdoms. 

The charge of dullness and siupidity we shall not attempt 
to combat, That part of the indictment preferred against us 
falls within the immediate jurisdiction of our readers. On this 
point every person, as he has an undoubted right to do, will 
exercise his own judgment, and form his own opimion, We 
shall only observe that, as long as our dullness continues to 
produce no worse eflects upon the public at large, than that of 
stirring up the bile, and working disagreeably ou the irritable 
nerves of the Aumorous E. W. we hope it will, at least, be 
deemed not wholly unpardonable. 
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Martyrdom of Mr. Ephraim Threadneedle. 447 


Though my long name was doom’d with air to mix ; 
Not one poor letter left of—(c) fifty-six / 

Though honest Epyratim fed, with me, the flame ; 
Eruratm—my colleague in disgrace and shame ! 
Who rails at WuitrieLp, and—the pregnant dame! (d) 
Yet all our woes, our anguish, and wry faces, 

To you were—pregnant with celestial graces ! 

And ev’ry spark that bounc’d, and upwards flew, 
Brought down a show’r of blessings upon you! 

And ev’ry shriek, sent up by us, of course, 

Was music to the ears of W—t—r—r! 

And ev’ry groan your hearts with joy would thrill ; 
Sweet, as the honied lips of _ R—t—p H—t1! 
And ev’ry faggot, which the pile increast, 

Was consecrated by the—(e) mop-stick priest / 





And now, in conclusion, We avail ourselves of this oppor- 
tunity to apprize our friends and readers in general, both our 
kind and angry correspondents, that in future no letters or com- 
munications, intended for the ScourGe, will be received unless 
they bear that necessary appendage which bespeaks them pos¢- 
paid. 
(c) By a reference to page 370, of our former number, the 
reader will find that the name of this modern martyr, and wor- 
thy anti-type of St. Lawrence, is composed of exactly fi/ty- 
six letters. Well may Mr. E, W. designate him by the epithet 
of the “* Man with the long, foreign name !”” 

(d) Here the gentleman with the long name alludes, we 
presume, to the letter addressed to the Editor of the Scourar, 
page 321, on the subject of Joanna's pretended super-natural 
pregnancy, and religious imposture, in general, signed 
Epuratm THREADNEEDLE. By the word Dame, which, on 
this occasion, appears to be made use of, xa2’ ikoyny iS meant, 
no doubt, the lady, par excellence, the divine, the immaculate 
Joanna herself. 

(ce) The Rev. Mr. T-z-r, who, after the example of the primitive 
teachers and fathers of the church, exercises alternately the se- 
cular and sacerdotal functions. Inthe former capacity, he 
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448 St. Paul at Corinth. 


And ev'ry curse, with which you rent the air; 
(Curses, which made ev’n me—a soldier—stare !) 
Was register’d above, and pass'’d for pray’r! 
Anathemas were psalms, of grateful sound, 
And Maranathas heav'nly favour found : 
Like proud 7'e Deums, echoed to the skies, 
And welcome, as the song of sacrifice ! 

Then, mark my words—ye men of B and Y, 
Fame, such as yours, shall never, never die! 
To future ages shall descend your praise, 
Shine, like your flames, and, like your bon-fire, blaze! 
Or, think ye Heav’n has no reward in store? 
That Piety and Merit charm no more ? a 
That he, before whose comprehensive view , d 
All stand confest, who gives to all their due, : 
Is blind alone—ye B’s and Y’s—to you ? | 
Long, as eternal Justice rules the earth, ' 
Sure’s your reward, and ample, as your worth! 
And lo! what sudden transports fire my mind ? 
Purg’d by your fires, I mount on wings of wind! 
Shake off and leave all mortal dross behind ! 
Prophetic fury seems to seize my soul, 
And Fate, to me, unfolds her mystic scroll! 
Attend—nor vainly let me thus appeal 
But ponder well the truths I now reveal ! 

Approach, thou mouth-piece / thou who speak’st for all, 
Great E. and W! on thee I call. 
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carries on the business of lath-render and mop-stick maker— 
in the /atter officiated (till prudential considerations induced 
him to suspend his pious operations, and retire awhile from 
the rostrum) as high-priest to Joanna's temple, in the Surry- 
road. This double employment may possibly call forth a smile 
of contempt from the ungodly and profane: but let it be re- 
inembered, that the great apostle of the Gentiles, St. PAUL 
himself, did not deem it derogatory to his apostolic dignity to 
work occasionally, during his abode at Corinth, with Aguila 
and Priscilla, at the trade and craft of tent-making. 
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New appointments in the inquisition. 449 


Heav’n oft has seen thee, on thy bended knees; 

The zeal ‘* which eats thee up,’ doth greatly please, 
And this the recompence, which Heav’n decrees! 
Prepare to cross, and shortly too, the main; 

Thee pious FerpiNnanp invites to Spain! 

There shall thy high deserts due honor meet ; 

The holy office thy arrival greet, 
And lay their ensigns at thy hallow’d feet ! 

There shalt thou be the bug-bear of the land! 

There arm with torture thy unfeeling hand! 

There feast on human agony thiue eyes; 

Deaf to the captive’s pray’rs, and victim's cries ! 

There rule the rack, the pully, and the wheel : 

There, rend the heart-strings with thy barbed steel ! 
There aid fell bigots, to enslave the mind; 

‘There doom to darkness all thy hapless kind ; 
And mulct, with death, whoe’er willnot be blind / 
There all, who doubt, shall fall beneath thy rod ; 

Not ev’n exempt the—sacred word of God ! 

There Truth and Reason be proscrib’d, and there 

The hang-man burn the—Book of Common Prayer— 
There ev’ry pois’nous juice the entrails purge 

Of all, who write for that curst work—the Scource! 
There ev'ry infidel shall yield the ghost, 

Who reads the Morning Chronicle, and Post. 

There shall the Statesman in the flames be cast, 

And Love zt bless his stars, that Newgate holds him fast ! 
There glut thy hot, insatiate thirst for blood, 

And bathe and revel in the gory flood! 

Autos-da-fe shall each succeeding might, 

With murder’d hecatombs regale thy sight! 


Then, haste for Spain—there rich delights abound ; 
Delights, thou ne’er canst taste on British ground * 
Our happy laws no Inquisition own ; 

No Ferp1naNnp is plac’d on Georce’s throne! 
Jesuits indeed, a few in embryo lie; 
And such infest your town of B, and Y! 
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450 Joanna's delivery by St. Luke. 


But powerless is their gripe, and par'd their claws ; 

Though oft they struggle for the ‘* good old cause :” 

Oft from their neighbour's eye the mote would raise, 

Unconscious of the beam their own displays! 
Once more, to Spain!—away! in haste, away ! 

Thy master calls, and ****—**** chides thy stay. 

Why linger here °—thou dost but waste thy time ; 

Here thought is free, and doubt is not a crime! 

Here { may joke and laugh, with merry glee, 

At Flats, at Sharps, at Southcott, Reece, and—thee ! 

Here prophecy that Su1LoH may appear 

The first of April of—some future year ! 

Here, without dread of censure or rebuke, 

Send thy Joanna—pregnant to(f) Sr. Luxe! 

Here speak the truth, and speak it to thy face— 

Tell thee the mad-house is her fittest place ! 

The only place where she may safely lie; 

Lie-in, be nurs’d, deliver’d, rest, and die / 


LS 


FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS on GENERAL LEE. 
His Epitaph. Dr. Busby’s Claim for De Lolme, 





THE cogent reasoning, probably your own, on Dr. 
B——’s ingenious device for endowing Lee with the fa- 
culty of being present both in Poland and in. England, 
at one and the same time, did not escape me. Nor does 
it at all assimilate with the known disposition of the man. 





(f) Whether the preference here given by the gentleman 
with the long name to St. Luke's, as the proper receptacle and 
theatre of accouchement for the virgin-mother of Sutton, be 
on account of the removal of Bedlam hospital, or because St. 
Luke's is appropriated to the reception of such maniacs as are 
pronounced incuruble by the faculty, we cannot take upon 
ourselves to determine, In the latter case, it should seem, that 


the writer means to infer, that Joanna is mad, past all hopes 
of recovery, ) 
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Epitaph on General Lee. 451 


¥n 1778 I hired a gardener, immediately from the service 
of General Lee, although I believe not in that particular 
capacity. He was an arch, inquisitive, and most com. 
municative fellow, and from him I learnt many traits of 
eccentricity in the General’s character. He informed me 
that he had deen abroad with the General, but at what 
period or in what country, have escaped my memory. 
I am however using endeavours to discover whether 
this man be still living, in which case I shall be at a cer- 
tainty to obtain the information, whether or not, General 
Lee was in England at the period of publishing the let. 
ters of Junius. I have also other channels for enquiry, 
which I shall not neglect. I have already remarked on 
the fact, that as far as my information extended, and I 
really do not see how it could otherwise possibly have 
escaped me, no idea wasever entertained that Lee and 
Junius were the same person, until the notion came at a 
very late period from America, Had there been either 
report or probability of such a fact, it is utterly impro- 
bable that the late Colonel Butler, who knew so much 
of Lee, and met him so frequently at the residence of a 
mutual friend in Suffolk, should not at least have enter- 
tained the suspicion ; and equally so, that he should not 
have communicated it to me. 

The following epitaph, a somewhat early, as well as 
antithetical specimen of American versification, is at any 
rate strongly characteristic of the man. It was written 
immediately after the General’s death, by an American 
loyalist, whose name I have lost, and not, as has been 
most absurdly pretended, by Thomas Paine, who was a 
republican from principle, long before he arrived in 


America. 


To the Memory of General Lee, who died in America, having 
served more Nations than Britain, 


Warrior, farewell! excentrically brave, 
Above all Kings—and yet of gold the Slave : 
In words a very Wit—in deeds less wise, 
For ever restless—yet could never rise ; 
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At least no higher than to meet the Ground : 
If strong the Blow---the greater the Rebound, 
Of all men jealous, yet afraid of none ; 

In Crouds tor ever—ever still alone : 

At once the Pride and Bubble of a Throng, 
Pursuing Right, and yet for ever wrong: 

By Nature form’d to play the Monarch’s part— 
At best—a sad Republican at Heart, 

But to cast up the aggregated sum— 

Above all Monarchs, and below all Scum— 
Unsettled Virtues--- with great Vices mixed--- 
Like the wide Welkin--where few Stars are fixed— 
Rest, restless Cluef! thy Sword has taken Rust, 
Peace to thy Manes---Honour to thy Dust ! 

This appears to stand among my memoranda for the 
year 1780, but Lam not quite certain of being correct. 
I have given it italics, dashes, capitals, and all as it was 
originally printed, probably according to American ty- 
pographical costume. 

The following jeu d’esprit, as relative to the same ex- 
traordinary person, through his lady, will not be unap- 
propriate in this place, and which L have copied from my 
correspondence with a then junior officer in Preston’s 
light horse, who had the honor of enacting several parts 
in our great General’s private theatricals at New York, and 
in hiscelebrated Mischianza, the fame of w'sich resounded 
throughout Europe in that day, with an eclatalmost equal 
to that of the glory of his arms. Whethermy old friend, 
Capt. B. himself fired off this squib or not, L cannot now 
ascertain; but upon noone more likely could it pos- 
sibly be fathered; and it tickled both ladies and gentle- 
men wonderfully, and had a general circulation amidst 
a real oblivion of any thing resembling warlike sentiment. 

Says Lady Howe to Mrs. Lee— 
How do the General and you agree ? 
Says Mrs. Lee to ] aly Howe 


I have but little of his bow-wow. 


Dr. Busby has announced another new original, and 
of course indubitable Junius, in poor, unfortunate, and 
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forsaken De Lolme, the panegyrist, as lic was styled by the 
French Revolutionists, of the British constitution, of 
which constitution, if De L. has not been grossly belied, 
he lived long enough to change this opinion, and to be- 
spatter it with scurvy jests, But that isa piece of private 
history, the future developement of which. may with 
propriety, be left to the ardent and meritorious industry 
of M. D'Israeli, If a congeniality alone of political sen- 
timents, could decide this important point of proprietary 
authorship, few politicians, indeed, would refuse to join 
in the Busbeian attribution. of the laurel; but unfortu- 
nately, there are two heroic considerations, which decide 
—only that De Lolme’s success is not impossible, 
We leave these very securely, too, to the well exercised 
sagacity of Dr. Busby ; congratulating him on the public 
service he is about to render, by filling up with another 
nine days’ wonder, the chasm about to be left by the 
Virgin Joanna’s disappointment, and the postponement 
until another A. D. of young Shiloh’s nativity. We 
wish the Doctor also—he will readily comprehend us-~ 
a successful speculation. R. R. 
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ECCE HOMO! anp tHe PUNISHMENT or rts AUTHOR, 





In the preceding numbers of the Scourcr we have 
expressed with the utmost plainness and sincerity, our 
sentiments on the circulation of irreligion and infidelity, 
and have reprobated with the warmth of honest con- 
viction the mistaken zeal, avarice, and vanity which 
would sacrifice to pecuniary gain, or infamous celebrity, 
the happiness of mankind. The infi lel_ who publishes 
his speculations is of all men the most inhuman: if his 
writings obtain the most casual belief, or the most li- 
mited circulation, he deprives the miserable of their only 
hope, and supposing that hope to be fallacious, dissi- 
pates an illusion which has contributed more effectually 
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and extensively to the happiness of the world, than alf 

- the admitted truths on which learning tias condescended 
-sto-expatiate, or which philosophy has discovered. The 
» demon in the Indian fable, to whom the office was con- 
‘signed, of banishing from the view of his victims the 
_yscenes of love, of beauty, and of joy, in which they in- 
dulged toextacy, and enabled them to witness the sights 
of nameless woe and unutterable terror which surrounded 
them without the power of injury, was not a more ma- 
lignant, or a more selfish being than even the ‘* consci- 
entious” infidel, who endeavours to reduce his fellow- 
creatures to a level with himself, and to dissipate the for- 
tunate “ errors” of mankind. To speak the truth, at all 
times, and under all circumstances, is not necessary or 
expedient. The more vivid and the more exquisite plea- 
sures of human life arise from illusion. It embellishes 
the cottage of the poor, and adds splendour and hilarity 
to the pomp and festivities of the palace. Who would 
thank or applaud the unwelcome and officious intruder 
at the play who should come forward and exclaim, “ La- 
dies and Gentlemen, don’t be deceived, this is not Ham- 
let, but Mr. Kemble; this is not a battlement that you see, 
but a piece of painted canvas; and that piece of water is 
but a few stripes of pasteboard fastened by a wire.” Many 
a female has passed through life cheerful, contented, and 
participated in all the pleasures of her sex, with a dis- 
torted frame, a goggle eye, and a face bearing evident 
indications of the small pox ; who but for the fortunate 
ignorance of her deformities, or the persuasion that she 
possessed graces and attractions more than proportionate 
to her defects, would have lingered through existence in 
a state of misanthropic and incurable sorrow.. Whena 
veuerable individual has approached the limits of human 
life, and totters on the borders of the grave, who that 
possessed the common feelings of humanity, would damp 
bis aged vivacity, and hasten the moment of his departure 
to that “ bourne from which no traveller returns,” “by 
seminding him, as he is forming his plans, and building 
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his aerial castles for the next ten years, that he has not a 
year to live ? Such officious interference would justly be 
regarded as resulting from the affectation of superior sa- 
gacity, or from the most inveterate fatuity of mind, and 
depravity of heart. If, confiding in the truths of the 
Christian religion, I have been accustomed to look up to 
the Almighty with gratitude for the past, and hope in 
the future, how inhuman, and inimical to my peace must 
be the doubts which you officiously advance, and the are 
guments you so earnestly employ. I cuz gain nothing by 
being undeceived, and I may lose much: if my belief 
bea false, it is at least a fortunate one; itis at least as 
likely to be as well founded as the sceptic’s on infidelity ; 
and it promises the possibilities of future happiness, 
which scepticism cannot consummate, while it incurs 
none of the penalties that attach to the infidel’s eventual 
mistake. 

Such being our opinion of the criminality and folly of 
circulating the doctrines of infidelity, even supposing that 
they may possibly be correct, we are of opinion that it 
was due to the interests of the human race, and of every 
order of British society, that the publisher of Ecce Homo 
should be subjected to exemplary punishment. The 
circulation of this pamphlet appears to have been at- 
tended with circumstances of peculiar aggravation, on 
which it is neither our inclination nor our duty to dwell. 
In a Christian country it is of peculiar importance that 
the language and imagery of such works should be as 
little accommodated as possible to the understanding of 
the vulgar. “A philosopher may persuade himself that 
the Christian religion ‘is a bug-bear, intended for the be- 
nefit of priests, yet observe the decencies of life, and pre- 
serve those habits of morality which he has derived from 
a religious education; but the connection between 
Christianity and good works in the minds of the Eng- 
lish people, is inseparable. If they once be taught to re- 
gard the scriptures as a collection of entertaining sto- 
ries, Christ as a mere man, and the apostles as ignorant 
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enthusiasts, they will soon cease to believe, or to remem- 
ber, that theft is an act of dishonesty, or murder a crime. 
Every maxim of integrity, modesty, and decorum, in- 
stilled into the minds of Englishmen during their early 
years, is enforced by an appeal to the scriptures; and if we 
assail the precepts.of the law, the practice shares their fate. 
An infant is told that he shall dono murder; Why? 
Because the Almighty has forbid it in his holy word, and 
particularly in the ten commandments, and has declared 
thatthe murderer shall be doomed to unquenchable fire, 
where there is wailing and gnashingof teeth. Let it be sup- 
posed that after living to a mature age, he be informed in 
some deistical publication, the sophistries of which he has 
not the sagacity or the learning to resist and confute, that 
the Bible is spurious, the ten commandments.a forgery, 
and the anathema against murder the invention of men. 
Having once been taught to despise and discredit the 
lessons of their youth, the habits of self-denial, and the 
almost intuitive discrimination between vice and virtue 
will give place to the unbridled indulgence of the pas- 
sions, and the sacrifice of every moral duty to apparent 
expedience, 

Having thus expressed our candid opinion of the late 
aitacks, however feeble and fallacious, on the foundations 
of Christianity, we shall not be suspected of sympathizing 
in the feelings of an Eaton or a Houston, if we presume 
to remind the exalted individuals who have come for- 
ward with so much zeal for the interests of religion, 
that evil example is much more dangerous, than errone- 
ous precept ; that the shameless violation of conjugal duties 
by an avowed adulterer, is more hateful in itself and more 
injurious to society, than the literary sophist who ridi- 
cules the ceremony of marriage; that the cheat, and the 
extortioner, contribute more effectually to the diffusion 
of fraud and dishonesty than the most eloquent declaimer 
against the ten commandments; and that the introduc- 
tion into ‘select society” of the sons and daughters. of 
prostitution, will extend the influence of licentious pas- 
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sion more widely than all the metaphysical absurdities 
of Madan and Swedenburgh. We would recommend it 
therefore to the consideration of the attorney-general, 
whether an unjust and ‘passionate judge ; a vicious, hy- 
pocritical, and ostentatious debauchee, who pollutes the 
minds of the public, by recording his infamous intrigues ; 
a marchioness of fifty, who affects those passions which 
she can no longer feel, and is only preventéd from com- 
mitting infidelity to her husband, by the infirmities of her 
lover; a favourite of the nobility who yields his wife to 
the embraces of a friend, on condition of securing to him- 
self the utinost possible degree of conjugal liberty ; and 
a dishonest, libidinous member of the honourable corps 
of blacklegs, who corrupts the morals of ingenuous 
youth, indulges in an unnatural predilection for imma- 
turity,- and calumniates the innocence he has ruined ; 
be not all of them more pernicious members of society, 
more destructive by their influence, to every social vir- 
tue, and every moral impression, than all the sceptical 
pamphlets that have been issued from the age of Spinosa 
to thatof Tom Paine. It might not be inconsistent with 
the duty, or degrading to the dignity of the attorney- 
general to remind many of his acquaintances and clients, 
who trumpét forth their faith in high places, that 
simony, fornication, legal injustice, and open licentious- 
ness of morals, are doubly reprehensible in the indivi- 
duals, who come forward in the enthusiasm of Christian 
zeal, to prosecute with exemplary severity, either as li- 
terary censors, official informers, or members of societies 
for the suppression of vice, to suppress irreverent pam- 
phlets, and punish their editors and authors. It would 
be well, therefore, if those to whom the administration 
of justice is entrusted, and who are liberally remunerated 
for their attention to the public welfare, were they to 
employ the ample means vested in their hands for the 
punishment and suppression of titled prostitutes, exalted 
gamblers, official ‘adalterers, and noblé ‘swindlers, in tlie 
-@ourts end squares of the west end of the town, instead of 
confining their endeavours to the humble purlieus of 
Grub-street and Paternoster-row. 
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MODERN FASHION ; | 
OR, 
Ideas of an Asiatic, on European Fashion and Politeness. 


Sir, 


As far as a foreigner can judge, you bear an imprint 
of frankness and candour, which encourages me to address 
you, on a subject of no small importance to individuals 
of my race and country, in preference to any other pe- 
riodical miscellany, with which I have had an opportue 
nity of becoming acquainted. 

I saw, (thanks to the fortuitous meeting of the respected 
authors of my existence,) the light of this world in a dis- 
tant province of Russian Tartary. In the course of the con- 
tinual warfare carried on by the subjects of his imperial 
majesty, the Czar of all the Russias, and very frequent- 
ly without his knowledge, andthe many different clans, 
which populate the borders of that immense and unde- 
fined empire, it was my lot to fall, at the early age of 
six vears, after witnessing the murder of all the male, and 
the dishonour of the female part of my family, into the 
hands of a Kalmuck chief, who had for a length of time 
alternately received the pay of Russia and of China. 
My master was a man of about seventy-five years of age ; 
but to judge of his age by his activity and his vigour, 
you would not have pronounced him to be more than for- 
ty. He took a fancy tome, for reasons, the which I am sure, 
(with all the inherent vanity born with all the children 
of Apam, ) it would puzzleme to account for—and, al- 
though I frequently had reason to complain of his capri- 
cious temper, he caused me to receive, what amongst us, 
in that part of the world, is conceived to be a polite edus 
cation. 

I dare venture to flatter myself, that I am not: vain 
above the ordinary standard of persons in my ciftcum- 
‘stances and situation, I soon distinguished myself .by 
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aptitude and proficiencyin all the exercises to which young 
men, enjoying the favour and protection of the privileged 
classes, in Our part of the world, are disciplined and 
trained. After six years of calm, peaceable abode with 
my patron, an order arrived, backed with that most forci- 
ble of all arguments—to wit, reward and power—from a 
rival chief, who had paved his way, with his sword, from 
the humble rank of dog-skinner to the dog-market, estas 
blished on the confines of Chiva, and which disputes the 
rank, in public estimation, even with our first. dealers in 
horse-flesh, to throttle the Kalmuck chief.—I was young, 
apt, and vigorous. I had passed six years in the service 
of my master, without making any extraordinary figure, 
Judge then, Mr, Editor, of the temptation to which I 
was exposed, when an offer was made me of three ingots 
of gold, a diamond clasp and button, with absolute liber- 
ty and emancipation, to boot; merely for cramping a little 
the wind-pipe of my master / I did the business so genteely, 
with so much secresy, and so little alarm, that the dog- 
skinner-chief, charmed with my address, doubled my re- 
ward, 

Intoxicated with this sudden and unexpected success, 
I repaired to what, in your country, you would term a 
pot-house, with two of my friends, whom, in the dilatation 
of my heart, Lproposed to regale. I had already ordered the 
hind-quarter of a wolf-dog (for although my means were 
not scanty, thanks to my unexpected windfall, I judged 
it prudent to economise) when the most ill-looking of my 
guests took me aside, and very unceremonjously informed 
me.that he was Aired, at a very pretty price, by the very 
self-same identical dog-skinner, who had so handsomely 
remunerated me to dispatch the Tartar, to bury the whole 
transaction in sileuce and oblivion, by squeezing my wind- 
pipe, quantum suffcit, I thanked him for his informa- 
tion, most affectionately squeezed the hand of him, who 
was hired to squeeze my wind-pipe, called for an addi- 
tional quantity of fermented drink, which I took care to 
drug with a certain preparation analogous to the circum- 
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stances, and, when I saw him completely overpowered 
. with the potent beverage, by way of “ making assurance 
doubly sure” (as says one of your most popular authors) 
intreated his companion to assist me in conducting him 
out of the house into the open air, where I so contrived 
matters, as to place him on the very edge and brink of a 
precipice. With much appearance of feeling and con- 
cern, [ implored his companion to assist me in holding 
him fast on the margin of the abyss, the other very com- 
plaisantly took the poor devil by the arm, and in a mo- 
ment when he least expected it, consulting my own safe- 
ty and convenience, I precipitated them both into the 
gulph below. 

This business of necessary precaution was not, however, 
so secretly managed, as to be placed above the reach of 
all apprehension and danger. A Dervise, who strolled in 
the neighbourhood of the fatal spot, with a beautiful fe- 
male of about sixteen, whom, it seems, he had by false 
vows and promises subjugated to his base desires, and 
whom he had conducted to the yawning precipice above 
described, with the intention of compelling her to make 
the irrevocable leap, in the very attempt to accomplish 
his purpose, not only failed in the attempt, under my 
very eyes, but even nearly perished himself, the victim 
of his own frustrate efforts. This sanctified priest, aware 
that [ had been witness to his design, incontinently de- 
nounced me to the hetman. I was arrested, and on the 
asseveration of this godly man, doomed to be impaled in 
an open boat, the next day, exactly at the meridian-hour. 

I passed, as you may easily suppose, Mr. Epiror, no 
very pleasant night in ruminating on this sentence. I 
was wicked enough, it is true, for my age; but still I 
was young. My blood circulated freely in my veins, and 
I felt no particular inclination toan interview with tlre 
Grand Prophet. My case was, in every sense of the 
word, desperate—not a moment to be lost. In this dire 
extremity, a lucky notion crossed my brain. The Het- 
man's wife had the reputation of being a very devout sec- 
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tary of our most holy religion. She was young—her lord 
old. She might; be about fifteen, her husband bordered ’~ 
closely upon seventy. By a dexterous application of 
the diamond clasp, of which 1 have spoken above, I contriv- 
ed to get the diamond button conveyed to this pious and 
devout lady. She did me the honour to visit me in my 
dungeon, What the diamond button had so. successfully 
commenced, was accomplished and carried into complete 
execution, by the judicious donation of one of the three 
ingots of gold, which I received for applying a rather 
tight measure and bandage to the throat of my Kalmuck 
master and patron. ‘The Hetman’s devout wife caused 
my fetters to be knocked off. I was introduced to the 
Hetman himself—supped with that chief—lay with his 
wife, and before break of day contrived to steal away, un- 
noticed, after having had the precaution to set fire to the 
dwelling ; by which accident I afterwards learned, the 
Hetman, his wife, and all the family, perished in great 
agony in the flames. | 

I now thought seriously of reforming my conduct, and 
leading a pious, virtuous life. Full of these godly re- 
flections, I pushed forward towards the continent of 
Europe, and entered a small cabin, where a kind of spi- 
rituous liquor is retailed, on the banks of the Wolga. I 
was young, strong, not deficient in courage, more than 
sufficiently impetuous, and in a still greater degree 
more than sufficiently wicked. I was not long without 
meeting with an occasion of qurrrel. A young Astracan 
invited me to partake of his glass, I did not suffer him 
to repeat his request—We drank together, were at first 
great friends, then fell out; from high words we pro- 
ceeded to blows, and watching my opportunity, I stabbed 
him behind in the neck, piercing with nice precision the 
spinal marrow. 

I was in an instant environed by upwards of a dozen 
persons, who were regaling themselves in the same 
smoky cabin. Though overpowered by numbers, I de- 
fended myself with such address, and, (without vanity 
be it spoken) with so much courage, that the uncle of 
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the deeeased, who, it appeared, was on a recruiting mis- 
sion, took compassion on me, and after I had been pretty 
well hacked and mutilated by a whole host of assailants» 
imperatively ordered the party to desist. One of the 
company, who, it seems, officiated as surgeon and me- 
dical assistant to the troop, was commanded to dress my 
wounds, which he performed, to my no small bodily 
torture, by heating a large knife red-hot in the fire, and 
therewith cicatrising my sores. Hereupon about a pint 
of raw spirit was poured down my throat. I was stript 
naked as [ came from my mother’s womb, and buried, 
at the depth of three feet beneath the soil, in a dung-hill! 

This complicated operation of blistering, scarifying, 
cicatrising, and dung-hill interment was regularly repeat- 
ed upon my hapless carcase ten successive days; at 
the expiration of which I was judged to be in a state of 
sufficient convalescence, to accompany my kind protec- 
tor, who was under orders to join a regiment of Cossacs, 
Baskars, and Kalmuck Tartars at Smolensk. From this 
place, we proceeded to Vitepsk, where I had the good 
fortune to escort a wounded general to the hospital. 
But perceiving that he was not long for this world; that 
he had a rich gold watch and seal ; and more than all the 
rest, finding, under pretence of examining his wounds, 
that he had a girdle, well stuffed with gold, about his 
body, I watched my opportunity, whipt my knife into 
his heart, dightened his bandages, and then roared out 
lustily for assistance to convey the wounded chief to his 
last home : such I may literally call the place to which 
I conveyed him, for finding there was nothing more to 
be gained, by taking care of him, and no one coming 
in spite of all my bawling—I even bundled him 
into the very first ditch I met with, where I left him to 
shift for himself, and where he lies still, for aught I know, 


for, on my honour! I have never since heard tidings 
of him. 


(To be continued.) 
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' Imitated from the French. 





No more I see the Nymph, for whom I languish ; 
Soon must [ sink, the victim of despair ! 

Ev’n Hope itself but feebly soothes my anguish, 
Nor strength supplies, life’s irksome load to bear, 


Wrapt in my woes, this thought my pangs redoubles, 
My Laura weeps, nor grieves her swain alone : 
Spare, spare my heart those tears ; for I have troubles ; 

Yes, more than ample sorrows of my own. 


Oft on my couch, Sleep’s magical illusion, 
Presents my Laura to my longing arms : 

Too soon, alas! with sorrow and confusion, 
Too soon, I wake, and vainly woo her charms ; 


Love ! cruel Love! restore my long lost treasure ; 
Slave to thy pow’r, I seek not to be free— 

Ten thousand deaths I’d sooner die, with pleasure, 
Than false to beauty prove, and false to thee ! 


Each day, each hour that absent I deplore her, 

Wide opes the grave its mouth, and yawns my tomb! 
Kind Powers above ! or to my vows restore her, 

Or end my suff’rings, and my life consume! 





On a married Woman---In Morpeth Church-yard, 


Behold the silent grave it doth embrace, 

A virtuous wife, with Rachel’s comely face, 
Sarah’s obedience, Leah’s open heart, - 
Martha’s tender care, and Mary's better part. 


—_—_-----— 


On Joanna Southcott’s Non- Delivery, 


The godly old. gossips begin all to wonder, 

How Reece, the haud-maid, could make such a blunder, 
While Towzer protests that the doctor’s a gaby, 

Who thus, a mere swelling mistook for a baby, 
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Sacred Linen. 


A Trave cer being at Padua, was shown in a church, one 
of the Virgin Mary’s shifts, trimmed with Brussels’ lace, and 
the Irish bleaching mark in one corner. He expressed his 
astonishment in a way that made the monk exclaim—“ why, Sir, 
do you disbelieve me, when [ say that this is really a shift which 
belonged to the Mother of God ?>—* No, holy father,” returned 
the traveller ; ** but I marvel where the carpenter’s wife got so 
large a stock of linen, ws Ihave seen more than six dozen of 
her shifts betwixt this and Rome.” He might have asked how 
and when the manufacturers of Brussels’ lace, and Irish linen, 
had forgotten the secret of making it, as it was evident they must 
have known it eighteen hundred years ago from the mark of 
one, and pattern of the other. But how the uame of Patrick 
Mac Frome of Dromore, and George the third, could have been 
then known is a mystery, I believe, the Holy Virgin herself 
could not unravel, 





A Fighting Parson. 


A clergyman of one of the British ships, engaged with Nelson 
At the Nile, on drinking a glass of wine with his messniates a 
few minutes before the action commenced, having first poured 
out a portion of it on deck asa libation to the god of victory, 
in the true spirit of a British sailor, if not of christian charity, 
exclaimed, ‘* Grant, O Lord, that we may give our enemies bat- 
tle, murder, and sudden death, sending the survivors on shore 
in Egypt to enjoy the luxuries of plague, pestilence, and fa- 
mine.” It need scarcely be added, that his prayer was granted 
to the fullest extent of his devout wishes, 





On a young Wife's Tomb-stone was written— 
Mourn not for me, my dearest dear, 
lam not dead, but sleeping here. 
O, then prepare in time to die, 
For in short space you’ll come to I, 
A Wag wrote underneath, 


I do not mourn, my dearest life, 
For I have got another wife, 


Therefore, I cannot come to thee, 
For | must go to bed to she. 
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DRURY LANE. 

On Tuesday, November the Ist, was performed at this thea- 
tre, for the first time, a comic drama, in two acts, taken from 
the French, entitled Jean de Paris. 

After having been informed from high authority, that nearly 
two hundred dramatic compositions had been submitted to the 
fiery ordeal of the committee, or sub-committee appointed for 
managing the interests of Drury-lane theatre, and rejected, it 
astonishes us not a little, that the British stage should be under 
the necessity of resorting to French melo-dramas, interludes, 
and after-pieces, for support. Yet, such is actually the case. 
A French melo-drama, divested of its musical charms, at one 
house, and produced with the music at the other, have been 
brought forward with no ordinary degree of competition and ri- 
valship, as the primary source of attraction at the two leading 
theatres of the metropolis ! 

Drury-lane, with a view, as it has been stated, of retaliating 
upon Covent Garden for having stolen a march upon that house, 
in producing a non-descript piece (possessing little inherent 
merit, ’yclept the Forest of Bondy, or Dog of Montargis, 
likewise taken from the French) brought forward, in haste, the 
above-mentioned new drama of Jean de Paris. ft is published 
with Mr. ARNOLD’s name, as the translator and adapter, and 
though but of slight and flimsy texture, has nevertheless had a 
successful run. Jean de Paris, as represented on the French 
stage, is indebted to its musical attractions for its chief excel- 
lence. At Drury-lane, it is stript even of this merit ; yet even 
with this momentous drawback, thanks to the active exertions of 
Mr. ARNOLD in procuring to this theatre a fortnight’s start and 

priority of representation, it has drawn good houses. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the 
DRAMATIS PERSONS. 


Jean de Paris - Mr. Elliston. 
Grand Seneschal . Me. Lovegrove, 
Theodore . ‘ Mr. Wallack. 
Lary M‘Muggins Mr, Jobastone, 
Princess of Navarre Mrs. F.dwin. 
Olivier ° ‘ Miss Kelly. 


Lorezza Mrs, Orger. 
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The presumptive heir of the crown of France, with the con- 
sent of the monarch, travels under the assumed name and dis- 
guise of Jean de Paris, to meet the Princess of Navarre, ob- 
serving, as he supposes, the strictest incognito. He has a 
numerous and magnificent train, being accompanied by some 
of the first noblemen of the realm, likewise in disguise, as 
merchants and attendants. The Grand Seneschal, (as he is 
styled at Drury-lane) or Grand Chamberlain, (as he is qualified 
at Covent-Garden,) hires an inn, or hotel on the road, for the 
reception of the Princess, giving a certain sum in adyance, by 
way of earnest. At Drury-lane, it is an Jrishman, (this cha- 
racter js expressly fixed upon, with a view of heightening the 
attractions of the piece, by bringing forward, under the name 
and pretensions of Landlord, Mr. JoHNSTONE,) who is supposed 
to be master of the inn, which the Seneschal engages, and for 
which he gives twenty piastres, in advance. A confidential 
emissury of Jean de Paris makes his appearance at the said 
inn; imformsthe landlord, that his master (a pretended mer- 
chant of Paris) is close at hand, and must absolutely be ac- 
commodated. JM*Muggins, the Irish landlord, makes great 
difficulties ; a purse of money, that irresistible plea, succeeds 
in silencing all his scruples, Jean de Paris is fairly establish- 
ed at Mr, AJ‘ Mugyin’s inn, or hotel, as he affects to call it. 

Soon after arrives the Grand Seneschal, and is not a little 
surprized to find the hotel he had engaged for the Princess, oc- 
cupied by another, by a plebeian, by a mere merchant. Much 
contention ensues on this point between the Seneschal and Jean 
de Paris—the latter refuses to surrender the place of which he 
has taken possession, and even appropriates to his own use and 
thatof his attendants, the provisions which had been laid in for 
the Princess, To augment sti!l more the anger and astonish- 
meut of ihe Seneschal, Jean de Paris accompanies bis declaration 
not to yield up either the apartments or the dinner to the Princess, 
by an invitation to dine with hm, 1 koow well enough (he 
says) that a Princess of Nayarre, after a long journey, may feel 
her stomach empty, like me, or you, or any of us—so that, 
far from meaning to rob her of a dinner, | have determined 
that she shall come, without ceremony, and partake of mine.” 
The Grand Seneschal is transported with rage at such apparent 
insolence, and seems inclined to appeal to force; but is re- 
strained by Jean, who bids him hold, and exultingly tells him, 
that his numbers doublethe escort of the Princess, 
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The latter now makes her appearance, followed by an im- 
posing suite of Jadies and gentlemen, She immediately recog- 
nizes, in the pretended merchant, the heir to the threne of 
France, and as instantly, with true feminine artifice, resolves 
to turn the tables (if we may be allowed so homely a phrase) 
upon him, and “ entangle him in his own snare.” She accepts 
his invitation to dine with him ; and most successfully plays 
off all the winning arts of her sex, to captivate the disguised 
Prince. 

In this she fully succeeds; the Prince, or as he is called 
Jean de Paris, falls desperately in love, discloses his passion to 
the Seneschal, who looks upon him as little better than a mad- 
man, when he hears him declare that he dies to make an avowal 
of his passion, at the feet of her highness, ‘* That,’’ retorts the 
Seneschal, ‘1 should vastly like to see.’’ Jean de Paris pro- 
mises him that he shall see it. 

Accordingly, after dinner, which is followed by a grand pas- 
toral ballet, in which much pretty dancing is displayed, Jean 
de Paris watches his opportunity to have a t/te-d-téte with the 
Princess, The latter relieves him from all difficulty in bring- 
ing about an eclaircissement, by herself enquiring into the state 
of his heart. Jean de Paris iuforms her, that his journey has 
a matrimonial inducement. The Princess returns the confi- 
dence, by avowing that she travels from the same motive ; and 
as Jean has displayed so much taste, magnificence, and gal- 
lantry, in the féte he has just given in honor of the Princess, 
she expresses a wish that he would undertake the management 
and direction of the grand entertainments which must natu- 
rally attend the celebration of her nuptials, This Jean most 
readily engages to do, provided the Princess will have the cou- 
descension to describe the eminent virtues and perfections, 
which must doubtless grace the happy object of her choice, 
All these the Princess most affectingly enumerates, Jean's 
admiration, and at the same time his fears, augment in equal 
measure and proportion with each rare attribute mentioned by 
the Princess. He asks, when she expects to meet him ? and 
is answered, that the intended husband of the Princess is very 
near her person at the very moment. Fresh ground of asto- 
nishment, as Jean and the Princess are all alone, in confidential 
tite d téte! and is about to behold you ?---he adds---* to 
gaze upon you, and even by a look to understand you ?’’--- 
«« Certainly to seeme,’’e--replies her highness,---‘* but av to wn 
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derstanding me, really I cannot answer for that ;’---Men are so 
dull,”’---** Deign Madam, I beseech you, to acquaint me with 
his name,”’---Thuis is the precise point to which the Princess has 
been wishing to bring him. ‘ Why really, he has been so 
wrapped up in mystery, in the hope of amusing himself’; but | 
have been even with him, and played him trick for trick!” 
The mystery is now developed.—-The happy lover throws him- 
self transported at the feet of his charmer: at this very critical 
moment enters the Seneschal---his surprize, as might be ex- 
pected, exceeds all bounds, he can scarcely creditthe evidence 
of his own eyes—Jean reminds him of his own words ; when he 
declared, ‘* how much he should like to see him fall at the feet 
of the Princess.”” If you see’it now, is your curiosity satisfied ?”’ 
The Seneschal still raves and storms at the unsufferable insolence, 
as it seems to him. The Prince discovers himself, bis atten- 
dauts, by his order, throw off their rustic disguise, aud appear 
jnthe brilliant attire suited to their rank and station at the 
court. 

Subordinate to the main story, is an amour between Olivier, 
the Seneschal’s daughter, and Theodore, a young lord belong- 
ing to the court of the Prince—Olivier elopes from her father 
in male attire, and preceding the arrival of Jean de Paris at the 
inn, makes a deep impression, under that disguise, on the 
heart of Larazzo, daughter to Lary M‘Muggins, the inn-keeper, 
The Prince having avowed his real name and rank, Olivier of 
course does the same, and her hand, with the Seneschal’s con- 
sent, is bestowed upon young Theodore, 

The piece, as we have already observed, 1s not totally devoid 
of interest. But this interest, in our opinion, might have been 
greatly enhanced, had the Princess not immediately penetrated 
the secret of Jean's disguise and borrowed name. She would 
then have been led on yraduaily to a reciprocal attachment, by 
the progressive discovery of her lover's virtues and fair qua- 
litres. 

Independent of some very pretty dancing, JOHNSTONE, in 
the character of an Irish landlord, contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess of the piece. The sharp-sighted eritic of the Sun affects to 
call the introduction of an Insh landlord in France an *anachro- 
nism. We should be glad to know in what dictionary he found 
a definition of that term, which would render it applicable to 





* See the Sun of the 3d of November. 
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the present instance. By anachronism is meant the erroneous 
association of persons, manners, things, &c. which could not 
possibly meet and coalesce, inasmuch as they did not exist at 
the same period of time. But why an Irishman should not 
have been able to keep an inn in France, in the time of Philip 
de Valois, as well as at the present moment, we see no ground 
of disqualification whatever, 

Mr. ELLIston was warmly applauded as the representative 
of Jean, Lovearove was likewise productive of much 
laughter ; though the part of the Grand Seneschal is not so 
striking in the piece, as got up at Drury-lane, as it is on the 
Covent Garden stage. Theodore is little better than a mere 
walking character, Mrs, Epw1n personated the Princess, but 
she is not very remarkable for dignity of deportment, The 
part of Olivier was assigned to Miss Keity, who, to do her 
justice, made the most of it. Some of our periodical critics 
seem to condemn her dress, in male disguise, as bordering too 
much on the éndelicate. 

On Satarday, Nov. 5, was revived at Drury-lane, with extra- 
ordinary splendor and magnificence, Shakespeare's tragedy of 
Macbeth—the leading character which gives title to the piece, 
by Mr. Kean. The principal novelty, decorations, and embel- 
lishments consist in almost entire new scenery, which in point 
of beauty and appropriate design scarcely admits of improve- 
ment.—The able pencil of Greenwoop has furnished the fol- 
lowing new scenes, 1, A romantic landscape ;—2, A rocky pass 
and bridge over which, Macbeth marches with his army, on 
his first entrance on the stage, and which has avery pictu- 
resque and striking effect ;—3, Gothic screen ;—4, Gallery in 
Macbeth’s castle ;—5. Banquet-hall ;—6. Cavern, and Car of 
clouds ;—7, Hecate’s cave ;—8, Castle-gate, and court-yard ; 
—9, Exterior of the Castle. Great pains .have been bestowed 
on the scene with the witches ;—the three principal were repre- 
sented by Messrs. Dowton, Knight, and Lovegrove. Mr, Bellamy 
persongted Hecate. The hosts of ** black spirits and white, red 
spirits and rey,’ were composed of the whole vocal force of the 


house ; a more numerous and (with respect to several indivi- 
duals of this imposing groupe) amore lovelyassemblage of witches 
has perhaps never appeared on this or any other stage, aud the 
justice with which they executed the airs and chorasses inci- 
dental to the part, reflects great credit on the assiduous care of 
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Mr, KeLvy, under whose immediate direction this department of 
the play was regulated.— The overture and act-symphonies, (very 
judiciously modulated on favourite Scotch airs) were furnished 
by Mr. Horn, and cannot fail to add to bis professional repu- 
tation. In short, the equally unprecedented and successful 
attention paid to every branch and department of the represen- 
tation of this proud, triumphant monument of Shakespeare’s 
matchless genius, confirms (were confirmation necessary) Mr. 
ARNOLD’s right and title to public approbation, and public 
encouragement, for the enlightened manner in which he dis- 
charges the arduous functions of a trust so complicate, and fre- 
quently so difficult of attainment, as that of plenipotentiary 
manager of a theatre so vast (we are not alluding to the dimen~ 
sions only, but to the wide-working, clashing, jarring interests 
ofa corps dramatique, enlisted on such a liberal and extensive 
scale,) as that of Drury-lane. 

It is not the practice of the Scanrar, ta lavish incense and 
panegyric. But to deny that Mr. Kean, with all his personal 
draw-backs, which must necessarily render his efforts (however 
enlightened his mind, however just and accurate his concep- 
tion,) a toilsome task, a kind of up-hill work (if we may be al- 
lowed to make use of a phrase, so completely technical,)—to 
deny, that Mr. KeAN is more than a nine days’ wonder—would 
be not only to fly in the face of public opinion—an enterprize, 
from the which, by the bye, we shall never shrink, when Truth 
commands us not ** to follow the multitude ;’’—but would be 
unjust, illiberal, and false. There are critics, (at least in their 
own opinion,) who affect to measure an actor by weight, as they 
would cheese ;—by measure, as they would cloth.---One of these 
worthy descendants of Zoilus, is not a little scandalized, that 
a little man should represent a warrior, who 





ain, — with his brandish’d steel, 
That smok’d with bloody execution, 
Like Valour’s minion, carved out his passage— 
Who ne’er shook hands, nor bid farewell to merciless Macdonnel, 
Till he unseain’d him, from the nave to the chops, 
And fix’d his head upon the battlements !” 


And yet the pride, the ornament, (and let us add with seri- 
ous Comparison) the reproach, as applying to his successors of 
the British stage, Mr. Garrick (epithet we shall not give to a 
man who wants none, whose name speaks sufliciently for itself) 
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was a man of size and dimensions very nearly approximating to 
the personal attributes of Mr. Kean. 

Mr. Kean, as an actor, is evidently not the child of study, 
but under the immediate impulse of hature. He does not 
blindly follow the beaten track—he chooses his own road, and 
feeling, as he does himself —(a fortunate gift which gives him a 
decided superiority over the classic, but artificial Kemsie) he 
compels the audience to feel with him, The British stage has 
been too long subjected to mechanical routine. Actors have been 
too much in the habit of copying. We see with pleasure Mr. 
Kean dare to think for himself. Studied acting, @ la Kemble, 
has been so long the vogue, that we congratulate the lovers of 
the drama ona manly effort at emancipation from the servile 
yoke. Mr. Kean’s performance of Macbeth was honoured 
with decided general applause, at which we the more rejoice, 
as the managers have evidently spared no exertion, no expence 
to render the representation of this sublime production of 
Shakespeare's immortal geuius worthy of the deathless reputa- 
tion of the author; worthy of the audience before which it was 
performed---an audience composed of the first fashion, rank, 
and elegance, in the universe. Costly as must have been the 
manner in which Macbeth has been got up at this theatre, we 
entertain no doubt, from the warm applause with which it was 
received, that the managers will reap a liberal harvest from 
what they have so liberally sown, and that their laudable efforts 
will meet with befitting and commensurate reward, 

Desut oF Miss Watstein.—This lady made her first 
appearance, before a London audience, on the Drury-lane 
boards, on Tuesday, November 15, in the character of Calista, 
in Rowe’s celebrated tragedy of the Fair Penitent, Public ex- 
pectation may literally be said to have been on tip-toe. From 
ike superior ravk she was announced to have maintained on the 
Dublin stage; from the high blazon of her extraordinary ta- 
lents, so industriously vaunted and proclaimed by certain su- 
borned instruments and agents ; and (what, perhaps, contributed 
not a little to enhance public curiosity) from the professional 
relations which formerly existed between herself and the 
charming Miss O’NetLr, her now triumphant rival at the other 
house, her debut excited a strong and extraordinary degree of 
‘aterest. The theatre was crowded even to overflow, and her 
entrance on the stage, in the first scene of the second act 
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greeted with tumultuous plaudits, which she acknowledged 
by much obsequious bowing. Butshe had not recited a dozen 
lines, before the charm was completely abrogated, Her studied 
artificial manner, monotonous delivery, and unimpassioned 
action, eveu in passages which required the most vehement 
burst of outraged sensibility, soon dissipated the high-wrought 
prepossession in her favour. Reluctant as we are to wound in- 
dividual feeling, justice calls upon us to confess, that Miss 
Walstein’s claims as an actress, do not entitle her to higher 
praise than that of a forcible declaimer; her pauses are not 
ouly too frequent and too protracted, but very often very ims 
judiciously placed. In many instances she absolutely separates 
the substantive from the adjective as completely as though 
they had no manuer of relationship or connexion with each 
other. Feeling, she has little or none—she is an inveterate 
copyist, and offended by her palpable aud obtrusive imitation 
of Mrs. Siddons. In scenesof agonized tenderness, when she 
attempts to thrill the heart with woe-fraught vibration, her 
voice becomes perfectly querulous, and bears strong analogy 
to the feeble complaints of age.—Where she aims at emotion, 
she falls into a disagreeable whine ; she never charms, electrifies. 
transports, and takes irrisistible hold of the heart with the wagic 
potency of Miss O'Neill, 

In point of personal appearance, Miss Walstein possesses 
no mean advantages. Her figure is good; but the expression 
of her face is rather masculine, and verges on vulganty. At 
times her features assume a trait too ghastly to be pleasing. 
Her enunciation, in general, is clear and distinct, but unequal. 
On the whole, she is rather correct, than animated; elaborate 
than great—there is a certain frigidity in her manuer, which 
ever failsto touch the heart, and leaves the judgment at full 
leisure to exercise its analizing functions, Notwithstanding 
these momentous drawbacks and defects, the play went off to- 
lerably well, and the applause] bestowed on her performance 
seemed rather to increase than ubate, as she approached the 
close of her part.—It was however, to adopt one of the many 
Jelicitous phrases of the late Mr, WyNDuam) rather a kind of 
** negative success” than actual triumph; rather the result of 
good-nature and a wish to encourage, on the part of the audi« 


ence, than the burst of spontaneous, genuine, irrewstible, ade. 
wiration, 
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On Tuesday, Nov. 21, Miss Walstein made an essay of her 
powers in genteel comedy, as Letitia Hardy, in Mrs. Cowley’s 
play of the Belle’s Stratagem. On this occasion, she appeared 
to give greater and more general satisfaction than on her for- 
mer trial of skill ia tragedy, ‘The songs she introduced inte 
the character, furnished her with un opportunity of displaying 
her vocal abilities, of which she very successfully availed her 
self, and was loudly encored.—But her delineation was defici- 
ent in point of elegance.— In the part, where she affects the hoy- 
den, she ran into the very extreme of vulgarity. The top 
of the head likewise is too much resorted to.—On the whole 
however, she was greatly applauded by a very crowded house ; 
and, though we do not anticipate first-rate talent and excellence 
from this lady’s style of acting, there can be no doubt of hee 
proving a valuable and useful performer, 

COVENT GARDEN. 

It is with unfeigued pleasure we observe that Miss O° Neill 
not only does not relax the powerful hold she acquired upon 
the public predeliction, by her first essays in the severa! parts 
of Juliet and Belvidera, which she continues to repeat with ine 
creasing delight, but even rises in estimation and repute. Her 
performance of Isabella, in Southern’s tragedy of that name, or 
the Fatal Marriage, in which character she appeared, for the 
first time, on Friday, Nov. 4th, added another wreath to her 
laurels, and stamped her the favourite of the town. 

On Saturday, Nov. 12, John of Paris was brought forward, 
as an opera, (the shape in which it is represented on the Parasian 
stage,) at Covent-garden theatre—The story in the main differs 
little from the plot of the piece performing, with the sametitle, 
only in French, at Drury-lane.—The heir to the crown of France, 
disguised as a merchant, under the name of John of Paris (Mr, 
Sinclair) wishes to convince himself by personal observation, 
whether the Princess of Navarre be deserving of the high cha- 
racter she bears for beauty and mental accomplishments. In 
this view, he established himself in the inn, already previously 
engaged for her highness, and takes possession of every article 
of provision, as well as of the apartments. The Grand Chamber- 
lain (Mr. Taylor) precedes the arrival of the Princess, and is not 
a little shocked at finding the hotel, for the use of which he 
had deposited fifty piastres, by way of earnest, occupied by 4 
stranger. Much diseussion takes place on this subject between 
the Chamberlain, landlord, Mr. Pedrigo Potts (Liston) and 
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John ov Paris. The latter persists in his determination fot 
to yield a single tofa of his rights, and this refusal adds to the 
surprize, auger, and embarassment of the courtier, and terminates 
the first act. ‘ 
_.The second act opeus with the Princess reading a letter 
which informs her of the disguise of the Prince, under the title 
of John of Paris, and with the motive of his journey. Not from 
curiosity merely, but from a more worthy and noble principle, a 
desire to ascertain, whether the infantine attachment, which 
formerly subsisted between the heir of France and herself, still 
remains unaltered and undiminished, on his part, she resolves 
to affect ignorance o his real rank and station in hfe, and to 
scrutinize his sentiments with all the reseauch o& anxious love, 
She accepts, as at Drury-lane, his invitation to dine with him— 
a splendid banquet is served up; this is enhanced by a dance, 
in which Mons, Soissons and Mrs. Parker appear to considera- 
ble advantage. Rosa, (Miss Matthews) daughter to Pedigro, 
the landlord, is requested by John of Paris to enliven'the re- 
past, with a song. She accordingly takes the guitar, and sings 
a couplet concerning a wert ut By who on his tra¥éls won 
the affections of a certain Princess. John of Paris, taking the 
guitar into his own hand, remarks, that the air ought to be 
sung with “ more expression, more tenderness,” and under 
reteuce of continuing the song, ina languishing tone of voice 
declares his ardent passion. The turn comes now to the Prin- 
cess, who sings the third stanza, in which encouragement is held 
out to the Troubadour, that his passion will not be left unre- 
turned. The dancers thereupon complete their ballet, and re- 
tire. The Grand Chamberlain soon after makes his exit to give 
the necessary order for their departure, and thus John of Paris 
and her highness are left together in téte d téte, solus cum sola. 

The eclaircissement is easily devined—the Princess draws a 

rtrait from her bosom, emphatically declaring, that the ori- 
gival isin her heart.” John of Paris eagerly contemplates the 
picture, which he finds, with astonishment and transport, to be 
his own portrait. The whole mystery is now unravelled. The 
pretended merchant discovers himself as the hereditary prince 
of France, and the betrothed husband of the Princess. 

Such is the outline of the plot on which the dramatic struc- 
ture of John of Paris, as acted at Covent Garden, 1s founded. 
The main strength and support of the piece is unquestionably 
the drollness of Liston, who renders the character of Pedigro 
Potts irresistibly ludicrous and diverting. _ Taylor’s Grand 
Chamberlain is likewise highly humourous and amusing. The 
part of John of Paris is assigned to Sinclair on account of its 
vocal attribtues, but even with the attractions of music the 
pert is not equal to Mr. Elliston’s John of Paris, at the other 

ouse. Miss Stephen’s talents are more conspicuous as a singer 
than as a performer. The new opera was very favourably re- 
ceived, at 5 it is but justice to add not undeservedly so. 


W. N. Jones, Printer, No. 5, Newgate-street, London: 7 

















